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THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPT OF 
SOCIAL JUSTICE 


W. STANFORD REID 


OCIAL Justice is today a phrase which is on most people’s 

lips. Wherever one turns whether to recently made laws 
of the land, to magazine articles, to sermons, to political 
addresses one finds men discussing this subject. Even in 
private conversation it has come near to the weather as a 
topic of importance. That this is so is quite understandable, 
for in the past twenty-five years throughout the world there 
have been many examples of social injustice which have 
influenced men’s thinking. The wide gap between individuals’ 
shares of this world’s goods has been more noticed since 
World War I, partially owing to the great depression of the 
early thirties. At the same time the rise of despotic and 
dictatorial governments such as those of the Nazis and 
Fascists, or the appearance in all its might of Communist 
despotism, has forced men, particularly in the western demo- 
cratic world, to give to this matter of social justice very careful 
consideration. It is a problem which today one cannot avoid. 


MopDERN MATERIALISTIC SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Yet one must not think this is the first time that men have 
been interested in social justice. Repeatedly in human history 
the problem has arisen, but never more insistently than in the 
last century, during the Industrial Revolution. A hundred 
years ago it was Christian forces, directed by men such as 
Wilberforce, Shaftesbury and Chalmers, which took the lead. 
Deeply moved by the depressed state of both the African slave 
and the industrial worker at home, they went out in a great 
campaign to bring help to their fellow men as a duty of 
Christian love, and they achieved much. But with the growth 
of unbelief in the latter part of the century, and with a growing 


material prosperity in which most of the people shared, the 
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nineteenth century sense of urgency largely disappeared. 
True, men such as Keir Hardie, William Booth and Samuel 
Gompers kept the flag flying, but the old feeling that some- 
thing had to be done and done quickly was lost. Now in our 
own day, under new conditions, our own generation is once 
again facing the issue. 

Because of the changed situation and outlook, it must be 
realized that the present concept of social justice is, to a 
considerable degree, different from that of the last century. 
The modern point of view really finds its source in the ideology 
of the French Revolution. The present interest is solely in 
man. Social justice is something necessary to make man 
contented and happy. It has therefore the objective of making 
him free, in order that he may do very much as he pleases. 
Social justice thus becomes tied up with the distribution of 
economic goods, the opportunity to enjoy oneself and the 
right to a feeling of security and of importance in the commu- 
nity. Usually, however, the equitable distribution of economic 
goods is regarded as the foundation of all social justice. And, 
strange to say, this is the case whether it is being advocated 
by a Communist or a dyed-in-the-wool Capitalist. No longer 
do Christian considerations come into play. The present 
interpretation of social justice is, generally speaking, 
materialistic. 


Do CuRISTIANS BELIEVE IN SOCIAL JUSTICE? 


While as Christians we cannot accept the contemporary 
materialistic concept of social justice, as Christians we do 
believe in justice. The reason for this is that we hold that 
behind the universe stands a sovereign God, one of whose 
attributes is sovereign justice, demonstrated to us in the whole 
economy of salvation. While it is by grace that He has 
redeemed us, He has yet done it by the way of justice. He has 
borne our own sins ‘‘that, He might be just and the justifier of 
him that believeth in Jesus’. Many who love to talk about 
social justice refuse, however, to admit that God is so just 
that in order justly to forgive our sins He would die for us. 
Yet any Christian concept of social justice must presuppose 
such an absolutely just God. This is the environment of the 
whole universe, so that in presupposing the sovereign God, 
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SOCIAL JUSTICE 3. 


we also presuppose the sovereign justice of His purpose and 
action. 

It is this God, the creator of all things, who has given each 
part of creation its own particular place and work. At the 
summit He placed man, to whom He gave the covenant duty 
of subduing and using creation to the glory of God, as prophet, 
priest and king. Thus man’s just obligation, indeed his whole 
true enjoyment of the creation, is bound up in this principle of 
soli deo gloria. - If he lives as he should, in relation to himself, 
his neighbour and his God, his life is to be devoted in every 
phase of it to manifesting and echoing the majesty and glory 
of God. 

To the Christian, therefore, social justice has a double-sided 
character. It is founded upon love of God. That is its 
Godward side. It expresses itself, however, not only in the 
worship of God, but also in the love of our fellows. Because 
men love God they are to love their fellow men. Moreover, 
since they are to be holy, like God they are to do justly. This 
is true social justice to the Christian way of thinking, but it is 
very different from most current opinions. 

Immediately this raises the question: why does such a 
difference exist between Christian and non-Christian think- 
ing? The answer is that man has lost his true conception of 
duty because he has set up as his chief objective in life his 
own pleasure and glory. This is the core of the account of the 
Fall, remaining the core of all sin ever since. The old covenant 
relationship between God and man has been broken. The 
result has been greed, lust and selfishness, which have brought 
God’s condemnation upon man, resulting in man being judici- 
ally given up to his own delusions. The consequence is that 
man, in his natural condition, neither loves God nor his fellow, 
nor even himself. It means injustice to God whose sovereignty 
is denied, resulting in injustice to man whose rights are 
ignored, bringing conflict and warfare. The big problem of our 
world and culture is this double injustice, the human cures 
offered being frequently nothing more than an aggravation 
of the original disease. 

The only hope left to man is that God will reassert His 
sovereign justice whereby man will be turned back to true 
justice, his own chief end in life. The covenant relationship 
must by grace be reestablished. This has been done through 
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the sovereign saving work of Christ, who has met the claims 
of God’s justice against men, in His suffering for His people. 
He was made a curse for us, that God might be just in receiving 
us back as His children. This justification means that those 
who believe on Him are freed from the condemnation of God. 
They are forgiven. What is equally important is that they 
are, at least in principle, sanctified. Thus, once again they 
begin to see the meaning of true justice. Once more they begin 
to see the obligation to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with their God. Or, to put it in New Testament 
phraseology, they now see their responsibility to love the Lord 
their God with all their heart, with all their strength and with 
all their soul; and their neighbours as themselves. Through 
the inworking power of the Holy Spirit they begin to see their 
responsibilities as God’s creatures, to Him, to their fellow 
men and to the creation in which they live. 

The foundation of such a change is to be discovered only 
in the Covenant of Grace. From all eternity God covenanted 
within the three Persons of the Trinity to redeem His people. 
The historical revelation of the covenant began with the Fall, 
reaching its climax in the coming of Christ. Nowhere, how- 
ever, are the spiritual characteristics of social justice more 
clearly shown in the history of the covenant’s revelation than 
in that given to Noah subsequent to the Flood. God bestowed 
upon Noah and his descendants the earth and its produce 
for their use. Simultaneously, he placed well-defined limits 
on man’s freedom in his treatment of his fellow. Man was 
forbidden to deprive another man of his life. In the Mosaic 
code the same principles of social justice were elaborated more 
fully and completely by the provision for cities of refuge, the 
responsibility of the family for its unfortunate members and 
many other requirements. Throughout the Old Testament 
whenever God spoke of salvation to His people, He at the 
same time spoke of social justice, calling upon His people to 
put aside their injustice in denying Him the position of the 
Sovereign of life. ‘“‘He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
(Mic. 6:8). Social justice and redemption have always gone 
hand in hand, for social justice can be attained only under 
proper spiritual conditions. 
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SOCIAL JUSTICE a 


But why should there be social justice? Why should society 
as a whole be involved? True, Christians should treat others 
in a just manner; but when they have done that, is not their 
duty fulfilled? Do they have to preach about it? Do they 
have to strive for legislation embodying their principles? Even 
a good many devoted Christians today seem to feel that social 
justice is no business of the church, or of Christians except 
in individual relationships. Yet it must be realized that God’s 
covenant is not made merely with individuals, but with the 
church as a whole. God’s covenant people are themselves the 
body of Christ and members one of another. This should 
mean justice within the church, one to the other. Moreover, 
the covenant people are the “salt of the earth’’ to point all 
men to their proper obligations to God. The church is the only 
visible representative of Christ upon earth; therefore, surely 
it should clearly summon men and society to do justly. What 
is more, the church has the continual duty of calling men to 
repentance. How better can it do this than by pointing out 
that the injustices and evils in society result from sin? Most 
important of all, since it is the duty of all men to glorify and 
enjoy God, is it not necessary, as far as possible, to mitigate 
those conditions which might hinder men from fulfilling their 
obligations? Social justice, therefore, consists in placing man, 
as far as possible, in the position of being able, in all that he 
does, freely to glorify and enjoy God. 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 


This brings us to the central question of the practical 
requirements of Christian social justice. The nature of such 
social justice has already been explained in saying that man 
should be placed in the position where he can freely and with- 
out hindrance glorify and enjoy God, thus fulfilling the obliga- 
tions laid upon all God’s rational creatures. But how is this 
to be done? 

Since social justice is fundamentally spiritual, it is bound up 
intimately with Christian faith and obedience. True, social 
justice will come in only as men turn to God through Christ 
Jesus. The preaching of the church, therefore, is absolutely 
essential. No individual ecclesiastical denomination, nor even 
all of them put together, however, have ever been or ever will 
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be perfect. They are all tainted with sin. Consequently, al- 
though some may be more pure than others, none has the 
right to dominate or to restrict the lawful activities of the 
others. Nor has the state the right to interfere in any way 
with the proclamation of the gospel either by individuals or 
by religious groups. Thus, from the Christian point of view, 
the keystone of all social justice is the free preaching of the 
gospel: religious liberty. Not because it gives a good example 
to others, nor because our liberal age regards religious conflicts 
as outmoded, is this so, but because the free preaching of the 
gospel is the prime requisite for true social justice. It is the 
absolutely minimum requirement if men are properly to 
fulfill their obligations in life: the glorification and enjoyment 
of God. 

There is also a second requirement of social justice. Mere 
preaching will soon degenerate into nothing but barren formal- 
ism unless people are able to think. The gospel never prospers 
in the midst of ignorance. Therefore, closely linked with the 
proclamation of the gospel is freedom of education. The 
Reformation showed this only too clearly, for the true preach- 
ing of the Word was always followed by the founding of 
schools and colleges. Romanism, on the other hand, like 
Communism, prospers in the minds of those who have never 
been trained to think except as their superiors have ordered. 
Sad to say much of our contemporary education, even in 
Christian and democratic lands, is nothing more than propa- 
ganda for materialism and unbelief. Nevertheless, where there 
is an educated ministry, anxious to proclaim the Word and 
ready to give a reason for the faith that is in them, to a people 
also educated, even that materialistic education can be turned 
to advantage. But where education is truly Christian, it 
lays an even more solid foundation for true social justice, 
training the youth to think along covenant lines. In this way 
freedom of education is very important if true social justice 
is to exist. , 

Following close on the heels of the primary requisites for 
social justice come others. To most minds, perhaps, they 
should have come first. On the contrary, the Christian inter- 
pretation is that, although they may sometimes help, they 
may sometimes hinder man in his attempts to glorify and 
enjoy God. At other times they may have no effect at all. 
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Closely linked to the two primary requisites for social justice 
is freedom of the press, secular and religious. Only as men are 
able to exchange their ideas freely, criticize those in authority 
and demand reform will there be social justice. Only then can 
men be brought face to face with their responsibilities to God 
and to their fellow men. At the same time, there must be 
certain limits to such freedom in order that the publication of 
falsehood, slander and the like may be restrained. Subject 
to these limitations, however, freedom of the press is very 
necessary. 

If these three elements of social justice are adhered to, it is 
probable that another requirement will be met: freedom from 
oppression. There can hardly be a true and just concept of 
one’s duty in life where oppression dominates everything. 
Tyranny is not conducive to serving God, nor is it a stimulant 
to help one’s fellow man. Where one man, or even a group of 
men, whether Nazis, Fascists, Communists or Capitalists, have 
the absolute power of life and death over millions of their 
fellows, man finds it very hard to think in terms of serving 
God. Fear and suspicion become so prevalent that one is 
afraid at every step he may take. In such circumstances, if 
one persists in his attempts to be a faithful Christian either the 
slave camp, the firing squad or worse is the result. Few of us 
have the moral courage required to take the consequences of 
fulfilling our creaturely obligations under such circumstances. 

There are other restrictions also which are contrary to true 
social justice. There are, for instance, restrictions on personal 
liberty which discriminate against a man because he is of a 
different race or color from the majority of the population. 
There is likewise slavery. It is true that these things may not 
always militate against one’s fulfilling of his obligation to 
glorify and enjoy God, for in the early church many of the 
converts were slaves. Nevertheless, human nature being what 
it is, there is little doubt that in the long run they tend to 
engender bitterness, suspicion, hatred and various complexes 
which hinder our service of God and our fellow man. 

As in the legal so also in the economic field there is social 
justice. A person who is plagued continually by poverty, 
which grinds him and his whole family to the earth, finds it 
hard indeed to carry out his Christian responsibilities fully. 
Even though he be kept alive by a “dole” or something of the 
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sort, the effect is thoroughly demoralizing. When added to 
this, he sees someone else riding by in his big limousine, going 
to or from his big town house with all the comforts of life, 
the effect upon him may be decidedly evil. Although the 
Scriptures never teach that all men should receive equal 
incomes, they do teach that every man is worthy of his hire, 
and that there are few sins more heinous than that of depriving 
the worker of his duly earned wage (Lev. 19:13; Jer. 22:13; 
Amos 8:4 ff.; Mal. 3:5). In the sight of God, it is just that 
men should receive a proper proportion of the return for the 
goods to whose manufacture their work has contributed. 
Only when this is done will men not be prevented by poverty 
and economic difficulties from glorifying and enjoying God. 

One might perhaps sum up the whole matter by saying that 
there should be no social discrimination. All men should be 
treated as the creatures of God, and not as though one is 
superior to another because he has more money, a better 
education or something of the sort. The same is true of 
“class warfare’. In the French Revolution anyone who was 
an aristocrat was killed, no matter what kind of man he was. 
The Communists, if they do not actually kill off the middle 
class, are ready to put them under very severe social dis- 
abilities. It is not the character of a man but his class rela- 
tionship which is to settle his fate. All such discrimination is 
unjust, hindering man from serving God as he should. 

These are some of the elementary needs if there is to be 
true social justice. As its aim, such justice endeavours to aid 
rather than hinder man in his service of God and in his care 
for his fellow men. This can be brought about, however, only 
as men love God and have mutual love for each other. Only 
when this is, at least in part, realized, will there be anything 
approaching social justice. 

At this point someone may object that although doubtless 
this is all very true, today few Christians are interested in the 
subject, and even fewer will take any steps to make the 
Christian views effective. As one looks back into the history 
of the church, however, one cannot but see that repeatedly 
the church has been in the van of the movement for social 
justice. Admittedly she has not been so on the usual human- 
istic grounds of man’s complete freedom to do as he likes, or 
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any such philosophy. Instead, in the name of the Sover- 
eign God who has created all, Christians have struggled with 
the questions of slavery, religious intolerance, political tyr- 
anny, the oppression of the poor and similar problems. With- 
out always seeing clearly the principles involved, or the issues 
at stake, the church has struggled on. Only in recent years 
has the evangelical church tended to become ‘monastic’, 
ignoring such things as social justice. It has almost become 
pharisaical, asking the question: ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
What it needs to do is to get back to the fact that the gospel 
has enormous social implications, not the least of which is that 
social justice is a demand made upon men by God. 


THE MEANS OF OBTAINING SOCIAL JUSTICE 


At this point, however, one must make clear the Christian 
concept of the limitations of social justice. The first thing 
which must be noted is that maintaining social justice alone 
is not equivalent to serving God, nor will it bring anyone to 
fulfill this duty. It can but provide a favorable environment. 
Only as human nature is regenerated by the power of the 
Holy Spirit will men through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
come to God. At the same time there will never be any real 
social justice without Christians in society acting as a leaven. 
History has shown this repeatedly. It is thus a circular proc- 
ess, the entrance to the circle being through the work of God’s 
sovereign grace in the heart of man. If a man is to will to do 
God’s will, he must first be ‘‘born again” by the Spirit of God. 
Only then will he be interested in true Christian social justice. 

Because of this, social justice will never really come in by 
legislation. It depends rather upon the spiritual condition 
of the people of a country. Sin is the basic reason for social 
injustice, so that the only cure is to curtail sin; and while 
this can be done to a certain extent — in its outward manifes- 
tations — by laws, a more radical cure is necessary. Men 
must be brought back to the willing service and enjoyment 
of God as their Saviour and Lord. 

In this area lies the responsibility of the church, as the 
church. Its work is to point out to men that their most 
fundamental need whether as individuals, or as members 
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of society, is to regain the proper relationship with God. 
The church must then go on to show how the Lord Jesus 
Christ has opened up the way into the presence of God, 
in order that men may find reconciliation. He has borne the 
curse of their sin, so that if only they will turn unto Him 
in faith, they will have their lost fellowship with God restored. 
The preaching and proclamation of the Word, therefore, is 
the greatest aid to the establishment of social justice. 

Preaching, however, is not enough. Men who are unjust 
care not for God’s just requirements of love and obedience. 
It is only as the Holy Spirit moves upon men, enabling them 
to believe and cleansing their hearts from sin’s pollution 
and power, that the preaching of the gospel is effective. 
Only then will man’s attitude be changed. Hence it must 
be kept in the forefront of our thinking that social justice 
itself in the last analysis comes from the sovereign gracious 
action of Almighty God. It is not man’s eloquence, but 
God’s power which brings social justice. 

At the same time, although many are called, few are chosen. 
Consequently the church must remember that many will 
not believe the gospel, which means that they will not have 
a true notion of social justice. Yet if the church faithfully 
proclaims the Word, striving also to obtain true social justice, 
it will exert a great influence even upon unbelievers. Many 
times in history, the non-Christian, seeing something of 
the ideals of the Christian, has desired to imitate them 
in his social relationships. In this way the church’s influence 
is spread. 

Social justice is, therefore, our job. Not in the way nor 
with the ideology of the world are we to work for it, but by 
the preaching of the gospel, by endeavouring to bring every 
thought into obedience to Christ. We must study to see 
where things are wrong, and how they may be improved 
in order that man may be free to serve and enjoy God. This 
is true social justice. 


McGill University, Montreal 
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CALVIN IN GENEVA: THE SOCIOLOGY 
OF JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH 


ROUSAS JOHN RUSHDOONY 


O THE average historian, the significance of John Calvin 

is limited to the fact that he loomed large in his era. 
He dominated the scene briefly, thinks the historian, and then 
disappeared, together with his influence, before the march 
of reason and tolerance, and his place in history is like that 
of a bare mountain which bulks large at a particular point 
in the horizon but has no significance or value other than 
prominence. 

Such an approach is devoid of any understanding of the 
central significance of Calvin, and, in like manner, of Luther. 
The Protestant revolt was significant primarily, not for its 
rupture of the medieval church, but for its proclamation of 
the radical doctrine of justification by faith, which abolished 
not only the priesthood and the Church but the Holy Roman 
Empire and the whole social order which depended on the 
soteriology of mediating institutions. The full implications 
of the sociology of justification by faith were never realized 
by the Reformation, but in John Calvin there began a rigorous 
re-orientation of all theology and all society in terms of that 
concept, the development of which constitutes the most 
urgent responsibility today of Calvinist thinkers. 

In order to understand the significance of this sociology of 
justification by faith, it is rewarding to review the relationship 
of John Calvin to Geneva and to understand why that city, 
which found itself in sympathy frequently with theologians 
who opposed Calvin, and showed actual disinterest in the 
theological divergencies of Servetus, still found Calvin a 
social necessity and executed Servetus. And that same city 
council, despite its sympathy with Calvin’s enemies and its 
distaste for Calvin, found it necessary to insist on an 
“intolerant” Calvinism. 

11 
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No society can be tolerant of an assault upon its 
fundamentals. It can extend tolerance to opinions, actions, 
and beliefs peripheral to its foundation without harm to 
itself, and, in times of great peace and security, .may 
temporarily countenance a measure of questioning with 
regard to its central dogmas. But let that probing grow 
to more than a trivial degree, and a tightening of defense 
follows, and the dogmas are enforced rigidly.. The greater 
the threat or crisis in a society, the more rigid is the defense 
of the dogmas. The essence of Nazi Germany was not 
totalitarianism but rather a new racial foundation to society. 
Had the Nazi regime attained its ideal and made its dogma 
the common assumption of its era, the totalitarian method- 
ology could have been relaxed, for its dogma would have 
become the “self-evident” truth of the age, even as in India, 
ages ago, the outcastes came to accept the caste system as 
self-evident truth. Similarly, Soviet Russia is not dishonest 
in maintaining that its totalitarian ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat’ is an interim regime, to be discarded when the 
workers’ paradise is established and the world-wide plotting 
against the workers’ state destroyed. For the present, to 
the vast majority of the world’s peoples and countless numbers 
of its own, the Marxist dogmas are not self-evident truths. 
To Russia, this attitude constitutes treason to history, and, 
on the part of the proletariat, is a disloyalty to their future, 
and must be dealt with accordingly. Every society has its 
own definitions of treason and loyalty, and defines them in 
terms of its faith. 

The medieval Inquisition was the totalitarian defense of 
the Roman Catholic culture of its age, and it became a reality 
only when the seeds of decline began, even amidst the greatness 
of the culture, to give promise of an alien world. The declining 
culture was now intolerant of much that had been previously 
permissible. The growing insecurity of the central dogma 
led to a growing severity in its defense. It is not at all 
surprising that the first three chapters of a study of the 
Inquisition deal with the “Growth of Nonconformity’” and 
the rise of the intolerance of it.1 The fundamental dogma of 
medieval culture was the belief that society was ordained to 


t G. G. Coulton: Inguisition and Liberty, London: Heinemann, 1938. 
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be God-centered, and its interpretation of that God was 
Graeco-Christian and hierarchical. God had established one 
true Church and His will and word were expressed through 
that institution, which as the extension of the incarnation, 
as the body of the Lord, was God manifest in this world. 
Three forces challenged this God-centered culture. The 
first was the rise of the modern state, which, borrowing 
Greek thought from the church, established the state in 
natural law rather than the revealed will of God, thereby 
undercutting its earlier theocentric foundation. The second 
was the revival of the undercurrent of pre-christian paganism, 
which, although ruthlessly dealt with in the ‘witchcraft’ 
trials, grew only stronger. Recent scholarship has clearly 
shown that the ‘witches’ and ‘‘devils’” of medieval trials 
were abusive terms applied to the leaders of this persisting 
and now reviving paganism.? The third was the rise of the 
burghers, who supplanted the supremacy of saint and bishop 
with merchant and banker and developed an economic- 
centered world. Their growth was the central element in 
the new humanism of which the Renaissance (a term too 
often used narrowly for art and literature) was a cultural 
product. 

Because the foundation of medieval culture was God- 
centered, it was of necessity committed to the suppression 
of all that challenged it. Because the humanistic era dating 
from the seventeenth century to the First World War was 
politico-economic in its axis, it could tolerate religious diversity 
but not a political or an economic heresy. Citizens of the 
United States do not trouble their consciences about those 
Nazi sympathizers and agents who were executed by the 
Allies for treason during the Second World War because, 
even though they died for their faith, it was a wrong and 
treasonable faith. The middle ages could make the same 
defense with regard to its heresy trials and executions: they 
only killed the treasonable enemies of the just social order. 
The same is true of the Servetus case in Geneva. What 
people really object to nowadays in the death of Servetus 
is that a man should be executed for so trivial a thing as 


2M. A. Murray: The God of the Witches, London: Sampson Low, n. d., 
and The Witch Cult in Western Europe, Oxford: Clarendon, 1921. 
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religion — heretical religion, of course, but still religion, a 
thing peripheral to life and this world. The United States 
loyalty purges of 1947 and later point to a growing rigorism 
because the source of present danger to its dogma is from 
Soviet Russia. If the danger abates, the rigorism will also, 
but if it does not, the rigorism will increase accordingly. 
Since monarchy is no longer a threat to American security, 
a man can hold monarchist ideas in 1952 which would have 
been a source of trouble to him in 1776. No society can allow 
its central dogma to be threatened. Because communism 
was not a threat to the middle ages, since it did not challenge 
its theocentricity, it was an opinion that could be tolerated: 
it was not heresy. Today the opposition of Roman Catholicism 
to Soviet Russia is not based on its communism but on its 
“Godless materialism’. Soviet Russia, having made a man- 
centered, this-worldly order ultimate, could not reconcile 
itself to Roman Catholicism with any economic order. But, 
if Soviet Russia were to grant the claims of the Roman Church 
to represent the truly ultimate and supernatural order, its 
economics could be tolerated through countless vagaries. 

Liberal, humanistic society is profoundly shocked by the 
intolerance of Roman Catholicism and Calvinism, because 
they exacted so heavy a legal penalty in matters of religious 
aberration, which liberalism regards as the realm of the purely 
personal. But religion is the realm of purely personal faith 
only to modern man: it was not so to the Council of Chalcedon. 
That Council would have regarded economics as a private, 
or at best secular and peripheral, matter and, for its time, 
accurately so, for the civilization of the day hung on the 
correct definition of the nature of Christ. From 1933 to 
1939, the common cause for concern and discussion in the 
western world was ‘‘What will Hitler do?’’, and, in the 
United States, another common question was the success 
or failure of the Roosevelt economic policies. But, according 
to Gregory of Nyssa,. the barber-shop conversation towards 
the end of the fourth century was different: 


Constantinopole is full of mechanics and slaves, who are 
all of them profound theologians, preaching in the shops 
and the streets. If you want a man to change a piece of 
silver, he informs you wherein the Son differs from the 
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Father; if you ask the price of a loaf, you are told by 
way of reply that the Son is inferior to the Father; and, 
if you enquire whether the bath is ready, the answer is 
that the Son was made out of nothing. 


Modern man does not recall the grievous errors of the 
Lincoln assassination trials with the celerity that he does 
the trial of Servetus. Few are troubled by the ex post facto 
laws used to convict Nazi war criminals: they were guilty 
men. The modern man is only rarely, and then briefly, 
distutbed by accounts of police brutality and the third 
degree. The fact that prisoners occasionally die as a result 
of such treatment is of little concern to the general population: 
they were, after all, only criminals. A young prisoner, im- 
prisoned for the first time and near the very end of his 
six-months’ sentence, hands his visiting wife a letter, addressed 
to her and the contents of which he has already described. 
He is therefore punished for smuggling by being penned in a 
cold cage, unable to lie down day after day, with no covering 
and only bread and water. But it concerns very few: he is, 
after ali, only a particularly despicable law-breaker. The 
attitude of the middle ages toward the heretic was similar: 
he was a man who had wilfully sinned against God and society, 
and mercy and pity were displaced sentiments if applied to 
him. True mercy required the rigorous protection of the 
greater body, but he was always given the opportunity to 
recant and share in the salvation to come. 

This is, certainly, no justification of either heresy trial 
brutality or police brutality, but simply an attempt to render 
them understandable in terms of their culture. The vices 
of a man are apt to be closely akin to his virtues, gaining 
thereby protective coloration. Similarly, the blind spots of 
a society are likely to be closely related to its central dogma. 
The conclusion of psychosomatic medicine that ‘‘the mind 
is the body”’ is true of society: its mind, or central dogma, 
or belief, is likely to be its total world as well. Even in 
philosophy, when Descartes began with the autonomous self 
in his dictum, Cogito, ergo sum, “I think, therefore I am”, 


3 J. S. Whale: Christian Doctrine, New York: Macmillan, 1942, p. 111, 
from Migne: Pair. Gr., xlvi, 557. 
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he reduced the world to that autonomous self, as Kant and 
subsequent philosophy made clear. The self supplanted God 
and the world, and ended by absorbing and becoming God 
and the world. As Spengler has shown, each civilization 
has created a new world, even to the mathematics thereof. 
Christianity, by out-running several civilizations, has given 
western man a limited and tenuous detachment which makes 
criticism possible, but it has not always been operative. 
Liberal man can see clearly the weaknesses of the medieval 
scene, and his protest finally ended civil punishment in 
heresy trials, but it was earnest Christians, possessing a new 
detachment in the liberal era which they lacked previously, 
who inaugurated, for example, almost all the prison reforms 
of the humanistic western world. 

The change from a God-centered foundation to a man- 
centered politico-economic orientation created a new world 
with its own peculiar problems and rendered obsolete the 
concerns of the previous era. The most dramatic instance 
of the contemporaneous existence and struggle of the two 
worlds was Calvin’s Geneva. The county of Geneva had 
become the possession of the house of Savoy in the fifteenth 
century when in 1401 Amadeus VIII, Count of Savoy, 
purchased it from Eude de Villars. Within the city of Geneva 
itself Amadeus had no right save to appoint the chief executive 
officer, the vidomme; otherwise the city was relatively 
independent under its bishop. Although not a priest, Amadeus 
became Pope Felix V in 1440 and secured in 1444 the bishopric 
of Geneva for himself. The result for Geneva was poor and 
inefficient government, which the burghers resented greatly. 
In the next century, a treaty of Combourgeoisie with Freiburg 
sought to destroy the power of Savoy but was unsuccessful. 
In 1533, after a long period of dissension and dissatisfaction, 
the Bishop of Geneva, unwilling to face the reviving storm, 
left the city, returning in 1534 with an army. The conduct 
of the Bishop gave the reformers ‘a chance to make 
Protestantism popular in Geneva, and it speedily became so. 
The Council therefore was faced with the task of reorganizing 
the life of the State, deprived now of its Roman Catholic 
basis. 

The burghers, however, were the conservative element in 
the European ferment in that they had no thought of social 
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revolt and offered no conscious challenge to the medieval 
synthesis. Their primary concern was the profitably ordered 
society rather than revolution. They proved, nevertheless, 
to be new wine to the old skins of Europe. The Roman 
Church had long looked for the threat in terms of itself 
and hence visualized opposition of an analogous character. 
It could produce a Counter-Reformation to deal with 
Protestantism, but it had no answer to the burghers. It 
was unprepared for the new order, which came finally from 
a totally unexpected area and dealt, not with the familiar 
problems of medieval culture, but with, and in, radically 
alien categories. The Renaissance scholars were at the time 
readily absorbed, the ecclesiastical power of the emperor 
curtailed, and a Council of Trent was called to deal with 
the Reformation, but the Roman Church had no conception 
of the existence of the greater threat from the burghers, 
who with their daily hum-drum efforts were creating a new 
man-centered economic order. The society of the burghers 
was non-religious, but not irreligious. The burghers themselves 
were scarcely aware of this revolution they were creating: 
they were concerned primarily with a free and stable social 
order which would make profitable commerce possible. 
The only society they knew was the theocentric one of the 
medieval Church: they had favored now the Church and then 
the rising monarchies in their interpretations of that order 
in an effort to find stability. They could visualize no other 
society than the fundamentally Christian one, and therefore 
the Geneva Council turned to the reformer Farel to act 
as the trained technician of that order. And Farel commanded 
the assistance of John Calvin. 

Neither John Calvin nor the Geneva experiment can be 
understood in terms of the contemporary picture of a grim, 
ruthless, inhuman, and autocratic Calvin. The picture has 
no reality whatsoever. Calvin was primarily a scholar, sum- 
moned unwillingly from his studies to apply his theories 
regarding the social order to a concrete situation. When 
Calvin first went to Geneva, the scholar was ‘‘a young man, 
nervous, sensitive and distrustful of his powers’’.* He had 
pleaded a preference for scholastic research, but Farel had 


4R. N. Carew Hunt: Calvin, London: Centenary Press, 1933, p. 56. 
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finally won him over with the blunt assertion: “I speak 
in the name of Almighty God. You make the excuse of your 
studies. But if you refuse to give yourself with us to this 
work of the Lord, God will curse you, for you are seeking 
yourself rather than Christ.”” Calvin felt the force of this 
description of his desires and as a devout man yielded in 
terror. In his Strassburg exile, after his first experiment 
in Geneva, Calvin turned happily to his pastoral work, his 
studies, and teaching. He showed little concern over local 
church and state issues, but returned happily to his preferred 
destiny. When he was asked to return to Geneva, the news 
left him trembling with horror. It was a distasteful and 
revolting prospect, and he resisted it earnestly. Only when 
faced again with Farel’s ultimatum that by shunning this 
clear call to duty he would be fighting against God did Calvin 
reluctantly accede to the Council’s call.s For Calvin to the 
last was primarily a scholar and so described himself even 
in his death-bed speech to the ministers of Geneva: 


I have lived through some extraordinary battles here. 
At night before my door I have been saluted in mockery 
with the shots of fifty or sixty arquebusses. You can 
imagine how that must have terrified a poor, timid scholar 
as I am, and as I confess have always been. Then I was 
hunted out and went to Strassburg; but when I was recalled, 
I found it as difficult as ever to fulfil my office. They would 
call out ‘Scoundrel,’ and set their dogs at me.® 


Calvin’s nature was well revealed in these lines. And the 
myth of his Genevan dictatorship is also answered: no dictator 
ever has the opposition’s dogs set on him, or shots, designed 
to frighten him out of the State, fired under his window. 
Calvin was a quiet, rigorous scholar, given to a gentle but 
lively sense of humor all his days. He relished intelligent 
and thoughtful friends, and remembered his favorite teachers 
and classmates with gratitude and real assistance in later 
years. As a student he had been shy and timid but with 
a real gift for making friends. He was generally charitably 
inclined towards his enemies (and in Geneva often naive 


s Ibid., pp. 55, 105-113. 
6 Ibid., p. 309. 
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in being too ready to forgive and assume all was forgotten), 
but towards foolish and irresponsible thinkers he was curt 
and contemptuous. Thus his pupil Castellio, over-ambitious 
and unstable, was praised for his work as a rector by Calvin 
but dismissed for his heresy. When Castellio developed a 
persecution complex and a virulent hatred of Calvin, who 
had discouraged his inaccurate attempts at a French trans- 
lation of the Bible, and then drifted on into social and moral 
atomism, Calvin could only speak of him with contempt. 
He had a scholar’s scorn for the muddle-headed thinker. 
As a youth he had risked his life with a return to Paris in 
an attempt to convert Servetus, but when Servetus’ irrespon- 
sible thinking became more apparent in later years, Calvin 
could only dismiss him with a pitying and scornful contempt. 
He came to differ sharply with Laelius Socinus in his letters 
but regarded that scholar as worthy of communication and 
never quite broke off his correspondence. But of Luther 
Calvin declared that, even if Luther called him a devil, he 
would still believe him ‘‘an eminent servant of God’’. 

Calvin, the scholar, was called in as technical expert to 
help the Geneva Council re-establish and maintain the 
christocentric foundation of society. He functioned as the 
ruling bishop in a state which had abolished that office 
but required its function. Before Calvin entered Geneva for 
the first time in 1536, the Council had sought to function 
as both bishop and vidomme, assuming such ecclesiastical 
powers as to give absolution to excommunicated parishioners. 
A rigid control of morals was attempted in order to give 
stability to a social order that had grown corrupt and slovenly 
under bishop and vidomme. Although the Council consulted 
its preachers on such details as a bride’s head dress, and 
more important matters as well, it functioned as both church 
and state and treated the clergy as its civil servants. The 
Council established dogmas, gave absolution and appointed 
ministers, and the church had no independent existence. 
The four principles of the Genevan Protestant State, according 
to Foster, as it existed between 1528 and 1536, were: 


1. The civil government was dominant over the church. 
(The same situation prevailed throughout Protestant 
Switzerland.) 
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2. Papal abuses were rejected. 

The Word of God was adopted as the standard. 

4. Universal primary education, free to the poor, was 
established. 


- 


According to Foster, the changes and additions made by 
Calvin were: 


1. Establishment of the church as a distinct organism 
with co-ordinate and constitutional rights with the 
state (1541), thus limiting the latter’s ecclesiastical 
power and preventing absorption of church by state 
(caesaropapism). 

2. Definite organization of creed and religious training 
including catechism (1537); discipline and supervision 
of morals (1541), including substitution of new marriage 
laws for old canon law (1561). 

3. Unflinching enforcement of the ‘‘Word of God” in all 
matters of daily life—moral and social, private and 
public, and upon all inhabitants (1555). 

4. University education, to train for church and state 
(1559). 

5. A different temper and fibre — conscientious, un- 
yielding, unflinching, austere (1555).7 


The burghers were not interested in Calvin’s Institutes or in 
his doctrine of the church. They wanted stable christocentric 
government and, inexperienced in the technicalities of dogma, 
entrusted the matter to an expert, an unofficial bishop. 
Calvin’s place in Geneva is not understandable except in 
terms of the central role in the state of the Bishop of Geneva, 
and the continuing sociological necessity for that office. The 
state was still far from simply civil: it was still extensively 
ecclesiastical. Calvin proved to be obnoxious to the burghers 
in his high doctrine of the church and in his theology as well, 
but they had no other recourse, for he alone impressed the 
majority as the one man capable of providing the required 
leadership. When Bolsec was summoned before the Council, 


7H. D. Foster: Collected Papers, Hanover, N. H., 1929, “Geneva 
before Calvin”, p. 23, and ‘‘Calvin’s Programme for a Puritan State’, 
pp. 31 ff, 
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that body found itself in the embarrassing position of 
sympathizing with the theology of a man who disturbed the 
social order. Bolsec’s rejection of predestination seemed much 
more logical than Calvin’s strange dogma. But the Council 
backed Calvin and a doctrine that made no sense to them, 
even after correspondence with various scholars, simply 
because the stability of the social order required it. They 
were the fathers of liberal, economic man, and Chalcedon 
was as incomprehensible to them as to Edward Gibbon; 
but no man lives in the future, and most men live in the past. 
The only conceivable society was the Christian one: Calvin 
alone could provide them with a stable Christian order: 
hence Calvin must be supported even if incomprehensible. 
On the other hand, nothing would have suited the burghers 
better than to control Calvin’s implementation of the moral 
society of his scholarly vision, but to control it without 
losing Calvin and his vitality. More than once Calvin’s 
wings were clipped. In 1545, for example, the Council returned 
to its pre-Calvinian caesaropapism and promised to appoint 
Jean Trolliet to the next vacant pastorate. Later, in the 
midst of the Servetus case, the Council sought to undermine 
Calvin’s authority by removing the ban of excommunication 
on Berthelier, and when Calvin preached on the following 
Sunday, he told the people it might be his last sermon. 
Calvin faced then the double threat of caesaropapist burghers 
and Servetus, suspected of being in league with his enemies, 
challenging the christocentric foundation of society. There 
had, moreover, been constant conflict over the State’s attempt 
to control the Church by appointing a syndic, an officer 
of the State, to be the president of the Consistory, the court 
of the Church. Similarly, the State had early insisted on 
full authority in selecting Church elders, although later it 
was compelled to submit such names to the congregation for 
approval. The State neither understood fully nor accepted, 
other than politically, Calvin’s doctrines. What it did 
understand was that under Calvin’s orderly structuralization 
of society, trade had revived and the population increased. 
Geneva faced not a choice between Calvin and Bolsec, or 
Calvin and Servetus, but between Calvin and a once-again 
disordered society, declining trade, religious rupture, and 
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civic decline. Thus the Council backed down rather than 
Calvin. Calvin could dispense with Geneva, but Geneva 
could not dispense with its Calvin. Calvin had to be retained 
and the Calvinistic interpretation of christocentric society 
defended as the only stable order. Thus when Servetus was 
arrested, the early hearings were bewildering, unintelligible 
and tiresome to the Council and judges. Such theological 
discussions as Calvin and Servetus waged over the term 
“thypostasis’” were irrelevant. The man was a heretic, likely 
to disseminate dangerous ideas and a threat to the social 
order. The case was therefore turned over to the public 
prosecutor, Claude Rigot, who assumed the heresy and 
‘“‘Servetus was now called upon to show that his views did 
not subvert the bases of religion and the welfare of society’’.* 
In 1535 Geneva had abandoned the Roman Catholic laws 
against heresy, and so the sentence was illegal in condemning 
his heresy, but to the Council the heart of the matter was 
the fact that it constituted treason to the State at a time 
when Geneva could not trust Swiss aid, when the Roman 
Catholic reaction was gaining power, and across the border 
in France Protestants were being executed in increasing 
numbers. Servetus’ doctrines were, like Calvin’s, incompre- 
hensible, but the man was a menace to society and his ideas 
treason, while Calvin was its guiding engineer. Calvin 
himself, in defending the execution of Servetus, recognized 
that certain errors in dogma must be tolerated and that 
rigid conformity is impossible. Servetus, however, was going 
further than non-conformity: he attacked the very foundations 
and thereby rendered toleration impossible. A trinitarian 
Servetus could have preached democracy, oligarchy, or 
monarchy in Geneva and been tolerated, but he could not be 
suffered to attack the central dogma of Genevan society, and 
his presence on Genevan soil brought swift arrest. 

At that time, Calvin faced a Council whose four new 
members were against him, and whose chief Syndic was his 
leading opponent. These men encouraged Servetus with false 
hopes simply to strike at Calvin, and gave rise to the erroneous 
idea of a common plot. Meanwhile, the rights of citizens of 


8 Hunt: op. cit., p. 211. 
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alien origin, Calvin’s allies, were abridged, and Calvin virtually 
ready to concede defeat. The Council could have ousted 
Calvin, but it had no real alternative to him. 

In the trial of Servetus, Calvin was aware of two conflicting 
demands, the social danger he felt Servetus represented (social 
because society was theological in basis), and his own 
antagonism to a state trial of a church offense. He resolved 
the matter in action but not in thought. Calvin was aware 
of a necessity for keeping the two spheres faithful to their 
task, but society had not changed sufficiently for any such 
distinction to be real. It was Calvin’s still young sociology 
rather than his integrity that proved inadequate. 

What was it in John Calvin’s thinking which made him 
indispensable to Geneva, and, for a hundred years, the ferment 
of European revolt? Rome furthered the Counter-Reformation 
with the aid of the powerful monarchs. Lutheranism depended 
on German and Scandinavian princes. Anglicanism could 
only extend its influence to the limits of the king’s permission 
and authority. But Calvinism berated monarchs and over- 
turned thrones, and it was not carried by princes and rulers, 
but carried them. 

Calvinism’s power rested in its radical re-thinking of 
Christian faith, and its biblical re-ordering of all society. 
The essence of the new sociology which made Calvin the 
architect of Genevan society is to be found in two concepts: 
the kingdom of God and justification. 

The kingdom of God, according to Roman theology, is 
closely identified with the church. All godly society must 
by its very nature be in and of Christ, whose visible 
manifestation in this world is the Church of Rome. The 
church is the kingdom in this world and holds within its 
power and jurisdiction every aspect and domain of life. 
Augustine and Ambrose had held that ‘‘the empire is in the 
church” as against current views that “the church is in the 
Empire”, and their view, later, in the middle ages, came to 
prevail. The church as the voice on earth of the kingdom, 
the extension of the incarnation and headed by the vicar of 


9 For a fair and Unitarian review of the case, see Earl Morse Wilbur: 
A History of Unitarianism: Socinianism and its Antecedents, Cambridge: 
Harvard, 1946, pp. 150-185 
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Christ, mediates the divine purpose to the world. No other 
institution has the right of interpretation. The church 
determined the nature of the Word of God, established a just 
price in economics, crowned monarchs in the state, decreed 
in some measure in literature and press what was permissible 
for publication, assessed and judged philosophy and science, 
and, in every area, claimed and sought to exercise power and 
jurisdiction as the ultimate authority by nature of its divine 
prerogative. The Roman Church was not without challengers. 
The Roman emperors sought to establish the state as the 
mediating institution and the manifest kingdom, and thereby 
precipitated the fourth century controversies on church and 
state so well analyzed by Williams. Ambrose stated the 
Nicene faith with clarity when he insisted: ‘‘The City of 
God is the Church and the Church is the Body of Christ; 
whosoever despises the laws of the Celestial City, sins against 
heaven and violates the sanctity of the immaculate Body 
by the filth of their vices’’.*° The victory, for a few centuries, 
went to the state in both east and west. The Roman Empire, 
as refounded by Otto I in 962, was the true Jerusalem, and, 
for many years, was so recognized by the Church. This 
Holy Roman Empire, as it was subsequently called, was, as 
Bryce has pointed out, “but another name for the Visible 
Church”, and the Emperor was called ‘“‘Lord of the World’; 
claiming Pauline as against Petrine authority, Otto III signed 
himself servus Jesu Christi. Rome claimed to be no more 
than prima sedes, the first among many sees, and never 
una sancta in this era, and the “‘universal”’ title was disclaimed. 
From 800-1056, the Empire reformed the Church as it saw 
fit, and assumed the decision in forms of mass, ceremonial, 
ritual and creed. Under Otto III, the Emperor became the 
locale and voice of the Holy Ghost." The medieval Roman 
Church subsequently assumed this role and placed the Empire 
under and in the Church and ruled as the true City and 
Kingdom. The sole possible challenge to its claims, the 


*© George Huntston Williams: Church History, XX, 3, pp. 3-33 and XX, 
4, pp. 3-26, “Christology and Church-State Relations in the Fourth 
Century”, citing Ambrose: Expositio in psalmum cxviii, sermo xv, 35. 

™ Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy: Out of Revolution, New York: Morrow, 
1938, pp. 485-515. 
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university, failed to develop a full and sustained argument, 
but its progress is significant. The first step came when the 
university claimed for its members the right of trial, on 
violation of secular law, in church rather than civil courts. 
The university thus declared itself a part of the kingdom 
and an arm thereof. The next step came when the university 
sought the same autonomy from the Church. This was never 
fully gained, although German universities eventually gained 
their own jails, English universities their own representatives 
in Parliament, and Paris briefly dared to correct the papacy, 
as with John XXII, speaking as the authentic interpreter of 
Christian faith. 

The German universities came into their own as the voice 
of the kingdom with the Lutheran revolt, apart from which 
the German universities cannot be understood. As Rosenstock- 
Huessy has pointed out, ‘‘the universities became the heirs 
of the bishop’s chair, the cathedra. The professor’s chair 
was called ‘Katheder’.’’? The university became the repre- 
sentative of the Holy Ghost in the German nation, and princes 
were only ‘‘God’s hangmen and jailers’. ‘This salvation- 
character of scholarship, utterly foreign to the rest of the 
world, is the religious key to the political building erected 
by the Reformation” in Germany.** Petrine authority over 
the visible life of the Church was given to the prince, but 
Pauline authority, over the spirit, and the right of inspiration, 
interpretation and instruction belonged to the university. 
The university determined the nature of the law, and the 
prince assumed its operation. Unlike Calvin, Professor Luther 
believed in a just price: he subscribed to the old concept of 
a manifest kingdom whose voice carried jurisdiction in every 
realm, and that voice was now the Christian conscience and 
reason as revealed in the free university. The redeemed image 
of God in man re-opened Scripture, and as prophet, priest and 
king in Him, found its clearest voice in the free Lutheran 
university. But, with the decline of Protestantism in Germany, 
the restraining hand as well as the divine authority of the 
university disappeared, and the pre-Reformation man re- 
appeared in Hitler. 


2 Thid., p. 390; see pp. 359-450. 
13 Ibid., p. 399. 
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In John Calvin, these concepts of the kingdom of God 
were swept aside by a rigorous biblical theology which made 
impossible the presumption of mediating institutions and 
voices. The Word interprets the Word, and Christ is the 
universal mediator. In his Institutes (III, xlii), he discusses 
the meaning of the kingdom of God in terms of the second 
petition of the Lord’s prayer, and thus establishes the 
kingdom of God as eschatological, not historical: it is to 
come, but it is not here in the form of an institution, such 
as church, state, or university. It is present in part where 
men’s hearts in obedience yearn for the fullness of His reign, 
but it has no mediatorial institutions. In its earthly mani- 
festation, this ‘‘kingdom consists of two parts; the one, God’s 
correcting by the power of his Spirit all our carnal and 
depraved appetites, which oppose him in great numbers; 
the other, his forming all our powers to an obedience to his 
commands’’. Because of Calvin’s belief in total depravity 
and his antagonism to perfectionism, he ruled out the pos- 
sibility of redeemed man claiming to be the kingdom manifest. 
For him, man is never the kingdom. A favorite passage of 
Calvin, however, was Romans 14:17, 18, and in his Commen- 
taries on Romans, he stated concerning the man who fulfilled 
these conditions ‘‘the kingdom of God fully prevails and 
flourishes in him. ... Wherever there is righteousness and 
peace and spiritual joy, there the kingdom of God is complete 
in all its parts: it does not then consist of material things.” 
This, his boldest statement on the kingdom, needs this 
important observation: Calvin is here emphasizing the total 
lack of dependence of the kingdom on any material form, 
on meats or drinks, on any human activity. The kingdom 
of God is thus the presence or activity of God wherever found, 
and that presence or activity is pure grace, totally unrelated 
to the works or will of man, and eternity is its origin and its 
motive. Thus when Calvin seems to assert the human form 
of the kingdom, he is most rigorously separating it from the 
will of man. It is a kingdom of pure grace, wholly eschato- 
logical and never institutional and historical. Because it is 
eschatological, Calvin tended to distrust some human 
activities, such as art, which did not seem to bear directly 
on the framework of human daily life under the expectation, 
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Thy Kingdom Come. But Calvin in part, and later Calvinists 
in full, by emphasizing Thy Will be Done, in relation to its 
implications for all of life, brought art into the circle of the 
kingdom. Kuyper is thus right in defending (in Calvinism) 
Calvinism’s relationship to art. Medieval theology gave art 
a relationship to God through the mediation and government 
of the kingdom, 7. e., the church. Calvin, despite his distrust, 
opened the door to a direct and non-mediated relationship 
between the artist and the kingdom and gave art its charter 
of independence from man and its mandate from God. And 
that commission can only gain its full significance if the 
artist realizes that justification by faith places him under the 
direct sovereignty of God and within the eschatological 
sustentation. His concern therefore is neither realism, impres- 
sionism, expressionism or any other school of art as such but 
an exercise of the creation command to exercise dominion 
in obedience, under the framework of the redemptive hope. 
Calvin’s position, despite his distrust, was thus more significant 
to art than Rome’s patronage. The Roman Church can be 
the patron of art; the Reformed church is a co-laborer with 
art. Berkhof has summarized the Calvinist position on the 
kingdom by denying that Christian schools, labor unions, 
political organizations and the like are manifestations of 
the church as an organism. ‘‘The Kingdom may be said to 
be a broader concept than the Church, because it aims at 
nothing less than the complete control of all the manifestations 
of life. It represents the dominion of God in every sphere of 
human endeavor.’ More bluntly stated, Calvinism denies 
that the church can be equated with the kingdom: it is not 
the kingdom, but it is im the kingdom. Thus Calvin, because 
he saw economics, not as an aspect of the life of the church 
but of the kingdom, implicitly denied the jurisdiction of 
church, state or university over economics. To him, the just 
price made no sense whatsoever, imposing as it did an alien 
category over economics. As Tawney himself recognized, 
Calvin “throws on the conscience of the individual” the 
question of a fair rate of interest. It was not, as Tawney 
thought, because Luther’s eyes ‘‘were on the past’’ and Calvin 


™ Louis Berkhof: Systematic Theology, Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1946, 
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alert to the future, but because Calvin’s conception of the 
kingdom eliminated the church as the manifest kingdom 
and made the individual Christian, in his activity, the citizen 
of that eternal order by virtue of divine grace. The individual 
was thus the primary area of responsibility. If the conscience 
of the individual made justice impossible, the state could not 
supply what the individual lacked. The state has its 
jurisdiction, the church its realm, art, economics, the uni- 
versity, the family, all have their respective jurisdictions, 
and the key to the life of each is the Word of God in the heart 
of man. The church’s place in the kingdom does not depend 
on a Petrine or apostolic succession, nor in any human 
conditions. In the Scottish Confession of Faith of 1560 
(Arts. 18, 19, 20) it was insisted, after Calvin, that neither 
historical primacy, a majority rule, the rule of the elect, 
apostolic succession or any other authority carried any weight, 
but only the Word of God, the church existing within the 
kingdom of God rather than the kingdom of Satan only 
where there prevailed a faithful preaching of the Word, 
proper administration of the sacraments, and correct ecclesi- 
astical discipline. The individual Christian is subordinate, 
whatever his position, to the Word of God, and the kingdom 
shows itself in the fruits of the Spirit in the man obedient 
to the Word. Thus no institution can claim jurisdiction where 
none is granted, and Calvin accordingly refused to recognize 
what Scripture had refused to confirm. 

Closely related to Calvin’s concept of the kingdom is his 
interpretation of justification. His rigorous biblical exposition 
of justification needs no reviewing. For Calvin, justification 
was not by works, intelligence or institution, nor in faith, 
but of God by faith. Because God ultimately and immediately 
justifies, predestination is, as Scripture affirms, the corollary 
of justification. Salvation is thus wholly the work of God. 
This, of course, is offensive to man, who insists on finding 
the grounds of salvation in his own activity, thinking, or 
faith and credits God with assistance at best. To this Calvin 
replied, striking at autonomous man’s insistence on his own 
standard of justice: “On this hinge turns the whole question: 
Is there no justice of God, but that which is conceived of 
by us?”’ God as the Creator can be held to no standard of 
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justice but his own, and “the great and essential end of man’s 
creation” is “for his own glory’’.*5 Because justification and 
salvation are thus totally dependent on God, human activity 
and mediation are rendered irrelevant. The church and the 
saints in heaven have no mediatorial role left them. As Calvin 
pointed out, “the papists acknowledge Jesus Christ to be 
the only mediator of redemption; that it is He alone that 
redeemed the world: but as touching intercession, that He 
is not alone, that the Saints who are dead have this office 
as well as He’’.*° The Roman and Reformed theologies have 
their distinctive sociologies of justification. The sociology of 
Roman justification involves a hierarchy of mediatorial 
institutions under the rule and supervision of the manifest 
kingdom of God, the Church. The function of state, school, 
art, literature and economics are mediatorial: they guide man 
to salvation and act as instruments of the Church, the City 
of God, in the great task of justification. The duty 0 each 
is to be, to use a modern Roman category, Christophers, 
Christ-bearers to man. Thus none of these activities has any 
sovereignty in its own sphere: as instruments in the process 
of justification, they were and are subordinate to the juris- 
diction, law and principles of the Church, and to its hierarchy. 
Thus Roman sociology sees man in at least a life-long process 
of justification (with purgatory also involved in the process) 
and orients all society in terms of this process. Society is 
tutorial and mediatorial. 

Reformed sociology, on the other hand, sees no such process. 
Man is either redeemed or reprobate by the sovereign act of 
God, and thus no mediatorial institutions exist. No social 
distinction between redeemed and reprobate is possible, 
because the separation of the tares and the wheat is the pre- 
rogative of God, who sends His rain on the just and the unjust. 
Society is a mixed field, and even the church is a netful of 
mixed fish, good and bad. Thus neither man nor his insti- 
tutions, his reason, emotions or activities are to be trusted. 
Society has no mediatorial function: its role is not priestly 


8 Calvin: “The Eternal Predestination of God’’, in Calvin’s Calvinism, 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1950, pp. 32, 85. 

% Calvin: The Mystery of Godliness, sermon on ‘‘The Only Mediator”, 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1950, p. 203. 
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but ministeriai. The priest of the Jewish dispensation was 
not a priest in his own right: he was only a substitute whose 
dress, drink, food, marriage, and his very steps within the 
sanctuary were minutely prescribed, because he had no 
authority in his own right: he was merely a temporal and 
temporary priest, a substitute awaiting the coming of the 
eternal high priest, Jesus Christ, who fulfilled and ended the 
ritual. Likewise, Christian society, whose members are kings, 
prophets and priests in Christ, has only a ministerial role: 
it discharges an assigned task without any independent 
authority. Its purpose is not to justify — God has done that 
before the foundation of the world — but to assert the coming 
of the eschatological kingdom and attempt in limited form 
to exercise the duties of the redeemed image of God in man: 
to exercise dominion, to ascertain knowledge, establish 
righteousness, and live in holiness in family, church, state, 
economics, education, art, and every other sphere of human 
activity. Like the priests of the Old Testament, its actions 
are prescribed by Scripture, and it awaits the general resur- 
rection and the coming of Him who shall usher in the true 
and full kingdom, with all its redeemed activity. Calvin’s 
conception of justification led inevitably to the concept of 
sphere sovereignty. No other theology has been able to 
develop the soteriology of justification by faith because none 
other is willing to accept the full meaning of that doctrine, 
namely, predestination. And unless this is accepted, the 
freedom under God of justification sociology is denied society. 

Calvin, of course, was not always consistent in the details 
of application, nor are modern Calvinists who maintain church 
colleges, official church magazines, and medical missions, all 
functions of free Christian society rather than of the church. 
But the main outlines of his adherence to justification 
sociology are clearly seen in Geneva. 

Of central importance to the new sociology was Calvin’s view 
of holy days, the Jewish Sabbath, and Sunday. Commenting on 
Galatians 4:10, he points out that while no condemnation of 
“‘the observance of dates in the arrangement of civil society’”’ is 
involved, Paul condemns “that which would bind the 
conscience, by religious considerations, as if it were necessary 
te the worship of God ....we do not reckon one day to be 
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more holy than another.’’ Although, in its early years, the 
Reformation saw daily preaching, its purpose was instructional. 
Roman sociology requires a constantly open church: since 
man’s justification is in process, there is a constant dependence 
on the church, and the supreme penalty on erring man and 
society is a closed church. For Calvinist sociology, the locked 
church on week-days is inevitable. When the church closes 
its doors, the day does not become secular and un-redeemed, 
because man is justified by God, and without the necessity 
of human mediation. Redeemed man, not the church, redeems 
the day, and this gives rise to the important Calvinist concept 
of the Christian calling. ‘‘Redeeming the time’’ (Eph. 5:16 ff.) 
is the task of man for Calvin, and involves, not the monastery, 
but circumspect living, sobriety, inner joy in and worship of 
God, and social order, which involves submission. ‘‘God has 
bound us so strongly to each other, that no man ought to 
endeavour to avoid subjection; and where love reigns, mutual 
services will be rendered. I do not except even kings and 
governors, whose very authority is held for the service of the 
community.” Redeeming the time thus involves obedience 
to God and ‘‘this mutual subjection”’ of men, and ‘“‘we may 
not refuse the yoke... of serving our neighbours”’.‘7 Sunday 
worship is not a necessity for justification, but the celebration 
of the justified. The redeemed rejoice in redemption, and 
gather to give thanks and to learn more of the Word of God, 
so that in their daily life and activity they may more fully 
redeem the time. Thus Calvin freed the Christian from not 
only institutions but from days and seasons. Christian man 
and not the church redeems the time, and the church can 
lock its doors in the assurance that the kingdom of God 
consists of righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
The locked church, a tragedy for the Roman, is the triumph 
of the Reformed believer and an assertion of the free and 
non-mediated activity of the Holy Ghost, who forgives, 
remits sins, and blesses man in his home and business. 
Calvin, of course, did not thereby dismiss the need for 
observance of the seventh day. For him, corporate Christian 


™7 Calvin: Commentaries on Galatians and Ephesians, Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1948, pp. 314-333. 
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worship and Lord’s Day observances are a spiritual necessity, 
but not a legal requirement. Christian man, under grace rather 
than law, is not subject to the damning penalty of the Law 
for infraction of the Sabbath, or to penitential requirements, 
as with Rome, to amend his Sabbath-breaking, because, 
being under grace and a redeemed man, Sabbath observance 
is for him a necessary part of redeemed activity rather than 
a necessary part of the redeeming process. While insisting 
on the observance of the Lord’s Day, Calvin pointedly 
stated, “the Lord’s Day is not observed by us upon the 
principles of Judaism; because in this respect the difference 
between us and the Jews is very great. For we celebrate 
it not with scrupulous rigour, as a ceremony which we conceive 
to be a figure of some spiritual mystery, but only use it 
as a remedy necessary to the preservation of order in the 
Church” (Inst. II, viii, 33). For him, the Sabbath was abrogated 
and fulfilled in Christ, and he cited Col. 2:16, 17, the Sabbath 
was ‘‘a shadow of things to come; but the body is of Christ’. 
This true Sabbath, wherein ‘‘we must rest altogether, that 
God may operate within us”, is still binding on us in its 
moral sanction, and hence the necessity for its observance 
to permit the preaching of the Word, the sacraments, and 
physical rest for ourselves and servants. But the true 
Sabbath ‘is contained not in one day, but in the whole 
course of our life, till, being wholly dead to ourselves, we 
be filled with the life of God. Christians therefore ought to 
depart from all superstitious observance of days’’ (Inst. II, 
viii, 29, 31, 32, 34). In this world, the moral necessity of 
the Lord’s Day was perpetual for Calvin, but only in terms 
of this true Sabbath, which he called the “‘substance”’ of the 
Christian man’s true observance. The Christian thus lives 
all his life in the eternal Sabbath, the heavenly rest of the 
redeemed Body of Christ. His participation in this remains 
fragmentary or partial in this world, but nonetheless real. 
He cannot be in Christ and outside the eternal Sabbath. 
Thus the chief end of man, as stated in the beginning of the 
Genevan Catechism by Calvin, is ‘‘to know God and enjoy 
Him forever’, a Sabbath activity which finds fulfillment 
in the eternal Sabbath. 

Calvin, in his interpretation of the Fourth Commandment, 
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avoided mysticism, and he definitely placed the day under 
grace. This has, in a sense, fostered secularism with regard 
to the Sabbath. In Roman and pagan holy days, all observance 
is redeeming and the day is ‘‘open” to all men. Rome condones 
much on the Sabbath because its people are sinners in process 
of redemption. The Christian Sabbath in Calvin is for 
redeemed saints and thus has higher standards and auto- 
matically excludes as secular much of what the world 
previously condoned. It thereby makes secularism more 
self-conscious, and the tare begins to be seen as a tare. 
Calvin in Geneva tried steadily to free the church in its 
realm from the jurisdiction of the state. For him, the church 
was “founded on the election of God” and thus not discernible 
to any but God alone. The visible church, containing both 
elect and reprobate, is our spiritual mother, and “‘out of her 
bosom there can be no hope of remission of sins, or any 
salvation’”’ because through her the gospel is proclaimed and 
the sacraments administered. Calvin’s description of the 
church frequently suggests Roman theology in its high 
doctrine of the church, but with this significant difference: 
for Calvin the church was always the net, never the Fisherman 
(Matt. 13:47-50), whereas for Rome the Church was the 
Fisherman (Inst. IV, i). The church is Christ’s mystical 
body, but never Christ. The true church is present where 
the Word is faithfully preached and the two sacraments 
properly administered. In dealing with the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, Calvin’s interpretation is generally misunder- 
stood in that it is judged from the standpoint of Roman and 
Lutheran thought. He asserts unmistakably Christ’s real 
presence in this sacrament in which ‘‘we are incorporated into 
one body with Christ’”’ and in which ‘“‘we may confidently 
consider... Christ himself... presented to our eyes, and 
touched by our hands. For there can be no falsehood or 
illusion in this word, ‘Take, eat, drink; this is my body... 
this is my blood.’...Though it appears incredible for the 
flesh of Christ, from such an immense local distance, to reach 
us, so as to become our food, we should remember how much 
the secret power of the Holy Spirit transcends all our senses, 
and what folly it is to apply any measure of ours to his 
immensity.” While asserting the real presence, Calvin 
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specifically denies transubstantiation and consubstantiation, 
because ‘‘the bread is called the body in a sacramental sense’. 
To fall into the Lutheran or Roman error is to misunderstand 
the meaning of the sacraments, for a sacrament is a channel 
of grace, not an tncarnation. To make it the latter is to pervert 
its meaning and attempt a false visibility that ‘while 
remaining on the earth, they might attain a proximity to 
Christ without any need of ascending to heaven”. The 
sacrament is not the incarnation itself but its ordained channel:: 
thus it gives us the real presence, but not the incarnation 
itself (Inst. IV, xvii). Even as the kingdom is present in the 
world, but not incarnate in it, so Christ is present in the 
sacrament but not incarnate in it. The Holy Spirit has been 
given to the church and is present within her, but the church 
is not the incarnation of the Holy Ghost. Thus for Calvin 
the church can never extend its sway over all of life as Rome 
did. Hers is a ministry, not a priesthood, and it is a ministry 
of Word and sacrament. 

Likewise, the state is not a priesthood nor the kingdom 
but the ministry of justice. As with all institutions and 
activities, Calvin places the state directly under God and 
His Word. He frees it from the church’s jurisdiction, and 
thus gives it more than Rome conceded; but Calvin limits 
its area, and thus gives less. ‘They are responsible to God 
and to man in the exercise of their power’’, he comments on 
Romans 13:4. The magistrate is the sword-bearer, entrusted 
with the responsibility of waging war and maintaining justice. 
“They are constituted the protectors and vindicators of the 
public innocence, modesty, probity, and tranquillity, whose 
sole object it ought to be to promote the common peace and 
security of all’ (Jnst. IV, xx). Thus the limited state, a 
minister of the kingdom and not the kingdom, was the 
Calvinist concept. Calvinists could boldly reprimand kings, 
as fellow subjects of God, and correct rulers when they 
interfered in the realm of the church. For them, sovereignty 
was not derived from the church, state, or people, but from 
God, and the sovereignty was exercised in a world tainted by 
an original sin pervasive in the realm of the state as well 
as elsewhere. 

Concerning the family, Calvin, like all the Reformers, 
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expressed indignation over the “petulant reproaches’’ of 
men like Jerome ‘‘by which he attempts to render hallowed 
wedlock both hateful and infamous. ..God...ordains the 
conjugal life for man, not to his destruction, but to his 
salvation’’ (ad Gen. 2:18). For the Roman, marriage is tutorial 
and under the jurisdiction of the Church. For the Calvinist, 
marriage is the blessed union of the redeemed and a type of 
the union of Christ and His church, the mother as a type 
of the church and the father of Christ. As such, the father 
assumed a priestly role in the family, with the household 
as his congregation, and that essential Protestant ritual was 
born, family worship. As the sociologist Rosenstock-Huessy 
has observed, ‘“‘Here lay the socio-economic reality of. the 
Reformation, a field in which the Christian’s inward freedom 
could incarnate itself in daily life, in which living faith 
became works’’. The Reformed family, “‘by transplanting the 
sacrament of the Word into every household”, ‘‘Christianized 
what had previously been simply a part of the natural world’’."® 
By way of answer, the Church of Rome developed the cult 
of the Holy Family and of St. Joseph, but Rome subordinates 
this area to the Church, while the Reformation saw in the 
family, man’s first and last school, church, state, and society, 
directly under God and free of the jurisdiction of church 
and state. 

Tawney has written with great learning but less insight 
on the relationship of Calvinism to a free economy in his 
Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. He has sensed the emphasis 
of Calvinism on “personal responsibility” and the significance 
of the Christian calling, but without any awareness of its 
theological foundations. He had delineated the failure of 
other reformers, including Calvin’s associates and successors, 
to show the same concept of freedom from ecclesiastical and 
magisterial control, but erred in seeing Calvin as a repre- 
sentative of urban modernity. Calvin was as limited in his 
outlook as were the men of his day: he showed a general 
conservatism towards change and new ideas, even to following 
the implications of some of his own. He was, for example, 


8 Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy: The Christian Future, New York: 
Scribners, 1946, pp. 3442, 
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not convinced by the Copernican theory. The importance 
of Calvin to the rise of capitalism has no connection with 
the man’s personal nature or background. It was rather 
Calvin’s rigorous biblical theology which gave economics an 
independent role under God, freeing it from the jurisdiction 
of a kingdom on earth and placing it within the framework of 
the redemption of time. Calvin’s theology created a sociology 
of justification, the implications of which, though only 
fragmentarily realized at that time, were revolutionary, and 
are basic to an understanding of the Reformation and modern 
eras. 

In terms of this programme, Calvin’s horror of Servetus is 
more understandable. Having defeated the concept of an 
incarnate and manifest kingdom on earth, Calvin saw in 
Servetus’ theology not only the return of a divine institution 
but a divinized humanity, Christ blasphemously reduced and 
humanity exalted. Such a society is the antithesis of Christian 
society and is the restatement of the demonic offer, ‘‘Ye 
shall be as God’’, and, accordingly, constituted a fearful threat 
to Geneva, where Calvin’s programme was at best a frail 
success. 

In many aspects of his programme, Calvin fell short of 
achievement. Even within the church, his primary concern, 
the goal was never reached. His desire for weekly communion, 
tempered to a request for monthly communion, was resisted 
successfully. Geneva had no desire to see high church 
Calvinism flourish: it was sufficiently overpowering in its 
limited status. In many respects, church government was 
always kept under state control, despite Calvin’s unrelenting 
struggle. On the other hand, the moralistic regime was on 
the whole approved of heartily, despite minor irritations. It 
provided the stable social order the burghers desired. Most 
of the objections came when the moral laws were applied 
against themselves: it was a desirable law for other people 
primarily. These ‘‘puritanical” laws were in fact common to 
Roman Catholic Geneva but had not been enforced, and 
serious moral laxity prevailed. Pre-Calvinist Protestant 
Geneva had made an attempt to enforce them, but it remained 
to Calvinism to create the power to do so. The rationale 
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of the moralistic regime can be seen by examining that classic 
line of clandestine lovers, ‘‘We are married in the eyes of 
God’’. This is nonsense to the Calvinist, because the eyes 
of God see man not in isolation simply but in terms of church, 
state, and family. Marital vows according to the rites of 
church and state are therefore not purely legal requirements: 
they are moral categories. No act of man is a solitary act: 
it is at all times a social act as well. This latter concept is 
especially stressed by Calvinism and hence its circumspection 
of all life. What a man thinks and does in the privacy of 
his home or in a solitary, closeted place, is a thread in the 
weave and pattern of human society. Allow a single thread to 
unravel, and the whole cloth is endangered. Society is thus 
a maze of interlocking responsibilities, none independent 
and none subordinated to the other. Calvinism from the 
beginning has often been tempted to make church or state 
the key to this maze, but its basic answer has become redeemed 
man under the Word of God. 

Calvin’s achievement was a great one: a scholar entrusted 
with the engineering of a social order, he had in the main 
succeeded, and after eighteen years of service, the Council 
finally admitted this foreign expert, its unofficial bishop, 
into the rights of bourgeoisie, of citizenship. The aging 
Calvin counselled Knox to undertake his experiment with 
more moderation of spirit and charity. Certainly ex-priests, 
even though unworthy, should be treated with humanity 
and allowed to draw pensions, and surely the children of 
the excommunicated as well as the illegitimate should certainly 
be accepted for baptism. And episcopacy could be retained 
if it were not sacramental. When the great scholar died, his 
new ordering of Christian society seemed an enduring one, 
destined to be a pattern for Protestant civilization, but he 
had not reckoned with the order being created by the burghers 
who understood neither predestination nor hypostasis. The 
plain citizens of Constantinople understood the significance of 
hypostasis, but the burghers of Geneva, although their Council 
required weekly church attendance of itself to set an example 
for the people, remained hopeless outsiders to the problems 
of theology. Those were matters for John Calvin to deal 
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with as painlessly as possible and with the least disturbance 
to their social order. They were finally grateful for his work, 
but they never understood it. 

Calvin understood them much more clearly. A thoughtful 
realist, he knew that a new economy prevailed and had, in 
fact, been in existence for some time. Unlike Roman Catholic 
and Lutheran thinkers, he made no attempt to force the 
principles of scholastic thought onto capitalism. As Tawney 
has pointed out, Calvin frankly recognized ‘‘the necessity of 
capital, credit and banking, large-scale commerce and finance, 
and the other practical facts of business life’’.*9 As such, 
Calvin was the successful social engineer of his day, and his 
appeal to the bourgeoisie was a powerful one. Calvinism thus 
won its victories in commercial and urban areas. It finally 
failed because neither Calvin nor Calvinism could visualize 
capitalism as anything more than the new economy whereas 
it was in fact the new culture. The early Renaissance move- 
ment had defived considerable backing from the burghers, 
from the rising capitalists of Europe. It appealed to them 
with its neo-Platonist emphasis on the integrity and essenti- 
ality of the individual soul. Society was reduced to simple, 
“elemental” terms. But the Renaissance lacked the moral 
virility and the economic awareness the burghers needed: this 
Calvinism supplied, and carried the day. Giannozzo Manetti, 
the Florentine humanist, wrote On the Excellency and Dignity 
of Man, before the middle of the 15th century, as a counterpart 
to Innocent III’s On the Misery of Man. Marsilio Ficino 
glorified man’s universality and his cosmic centrality: man 
became the measure, and his liberty the essence of true 
culture and society. Yet none of these humanists had any 
grasp of the real revolution of their time, nor did Erasmus, 
who simply repeated the conventional criticism more ably. 
Luther provided the religious catalyst but viewed the social 
revolution with horror and incomprehension, in traditional 
Roman Catholic categories mainly. Calvinism alone recog- 
nized the new economy as part of a new order and had a 
sociology to meet it and thus briefly commanded the situation. 
But because Calvinism by its very nature was all or nothing, 
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it was soon discarded; the pilot was dropped, and capitalism 
continued to develop along its earlier Renaissance lines, with 
the benefit of Calvinist rigorism and morality, into the 
civilization of liberalism or humanism, of politico-economic 
man. As such, nothing was more remote to it than Calvin 
and Calvinism. 

Today, the sociology of justification is all but forgotten, 
and the free society it created in part disappearing. Man 
has become the visible deity, whose general will is manifest 
in the state. As the visible kingdom, the state concerns itself 
with all areas of human life: church, school, family, economics, 
literature, art, all things live and move and have their being 
within the state. What Rome was in the thirteenth century, 
the state has become in our era, even to the dream of one 
universal see in the United Nations. Against this, Rome 
proclaims her ancient creed, while many Protestants, under 
the influence of the social gospel, declare that the kingdom 
of God is and is becoming in that order known as the state. 
Calvinism, whose main activity has often been limited to a 
defense of Scripture, needs anew to launch forth the fullness 
of Scripture. The proclamation of the eschatological kingdom 
and of predestination means the responsibility to develop the 
sociology of justification and to destroy all human idols set 
up as images of the kingdom whose builder and maker 
is God. 


Owyhee, Nevada 
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John Murphy was Professor of Comparative Religion in the University 
of Manchester from 1930 to 1941. His The Origins and History of Religions 
is the result of a lifetime of study and research. It contains a wealth of 
information concerning the various religions of the world, Christianity 
excepted. Murphy denominates his method of comparison ‘‘cultural’’ and 
accordingly arranges his material in a series of five ‘‘religious horizons’’: 
Primitive, Animistic, Agricultural, Civilized and Prophetic. 

While Murphy admits, and even insists, that degeneration has been 
frequent in the history of religions, yet the dominant motif of his book is 
evolution. Man is said to have descended from the lower animals. The 
reader is frankly told: “It is not, then, advisable to speak of a Religious 
Instinct in man; for there was a time in his ancestral past when there was 
nothing resembling religion among his instincts, and when, as regards 
religion, the humanlike creature from whom modern man descended had 
a mind which was like a blank page upon which faith in the Unseen, belief in 
spiritual beings and worship, in their simplest forms, had still to be written” 
(p. 19). The contention of Roman Catholic Wilhelm Schmidt of Vienna, 
scholarly author of the monumental work The Origin of the Idea of God, 
that monotheism was the original religion of the human race, is rejected. 
Thus Murphy places himself in direct opposition to a plain teaching of 
Holy Scripture (pp. 49 f.). And, although both the religion of Israel and 
Christianity are spoken of as religions of ‘‘Revelation”’ (p. 5), it is clear 
that the author does not subscribe to that term in its historic, orthodox 
sense. Both of these religions are regarded as products of evolution. Of 
the former it is said: ‘‘All the tendencies which we have seen manifested 
in the ancient civilizations within the Fertile Crescent reach their most 
spiritual development in the religion of the Old Testament at its best”’ 
(p. 171). As for Christianity, the author objects strenuously to “‘the unique 
position accorded to Christianity as the religion of Revelation”, beside 
which other religions stand in a vastly inferior position (p. 5). 

41 
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Quite different is the approach of The Christian Interpretation of Religion 
by Edward J. Jurji, Associate Professor of Islamics and Comparative 
Religion in Princeton Theological Seminary. Murphy makes mention of 
Christianity only in passing; Jurji not only discusses Christianity at 
length, but makes it the norm by which he evaluates the other religions. 
And, while Murphy accounts for the religions of humanity by evolution, 
Jurji regards them as rooted in divine revelation, whether general or special. 

Jurji has read widely on comparative religion and has succeeded in 
presenting in a pointed way an amazing amount of factual material on 
the religions of our race. Seldom, if ever, has this reviewer been privileged to 
read a book that covers so much ground so briefly. Likely no reviewer is ina 
position to test the accuracy of all of Jurji’s statements of fact, and this 
one willingly admits that he is not. However, at one point at least he can- 
not help placing a large question-mark. Is it true that “in its ordinary 
expression at shrine and temple, Shinto with its peculiarities of rite and 
ceremony was not regarded until the surrender of Japan to the United 
Nations in August, 1945, as a religion, but rather as a form of patriotic 
commitment”’ (p. 118)? In spite of pronouncements to that effect by the 
Japanese government, the intimate relationship of Japanese patriotism 
and Shinto religion would seem to render that interpretation highly un- 
likely. Jurji himself says that ‘Shinto is an expression of the national 
consciousness of Japan”’ (p. 8) and ‘‘the divine ultimate reality which the 
cult imposed on the worshiper was the Emperor’’ (p. 132). It is difficult 
indeed to divorce respect for the Emperor as head of the Japanese state 
from veneration of the Emperor as descendant of the sun-goddess Amate- 
rasu. In Shinto, patriotism and religion seem inseparable. As has been 
aptly said, ‘Japan worships Japan’. Hendrik Kraemer speaks of ‘the 
glorification and deification of the collective Japanese self’’ (The Christian 
Message in a Non-Christian World, p. 258). In this connection attention 
must also be called to a curious misstatement of fact. It cannot be sustained 
that the apostle Paul ‘‘did not question the obligation of converts from 
Judaism to be circumcised”’ (p. 224). Over against the Judaizers he held, 
not only that gentile converts should not be circumcised, but more broadly 
that “in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, nor un- 
circumcision; but faith which worketh by love’ (Gal. 5:6). To quote 
Meyer’s Commentary, ‘‘Circumcision and uncircumcision are circum- 
stances of no effect or avail in Christianity’. As for Timothy, the son of 
a Jewish mother and a Greek father, Paul merely consented to his circum- 
cision ‘‘because of the Jews’’ (Acts 16:3). 

From the viewpoint of historic Christianity there is much that is good 
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and true and beautiful in Jurji’s The Christian Interpretation of Religion. 
He takes the position that “‘the theory that monotheism is the result of 
evolutionary progess is no longer tenable’ (p. 8). He vigorously denounces 
anthropocentrism in religion and insists firmly on theocentrism when he 
affirms that ‘‘as an object of divine affection and grace’”’ man “‘is sought 
after by God who determines to redeem him from sin and restore him to 
everlasting knowledge of God and communion with the heavenly Father.... 
But when this order in the redemptive purpose of God is reversed in a 
manner to make a man, rather than God, the prime actor on the stage of 
history, the perversion of religion immediately follows” (p. 24). In spite of 
his high regard for W. E. Hocking’s contribution to the study of com- 
parative religion, he refuses to subscribe to the Harvard professor's scorn- 
ful rejection of the ‘‘radical displacement’’ method of Christian missions. 
Instead, Jurji takes the position that ‘‘the discontinuity of the Gospel 
with all other forms of piety and religion is self-evident’’ and that “‘the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, involving a Christ-centered faith in God the 
Father, victory over sin, and fellowship with the risen Lord who gives life 
and immortality, requires a complete break with all other forms of religion” 
(pp. 36f.). In harmony with that position is the affirmation that, what- 
ever good use the Stoics may have made of the logos idea, “the Word... . 
who through the Cross and the Resurrection brought man redemption and 
virtue, was a Christian concept of living reality and ultimate truth com- 
pletely free from dependence upon Greek thought” (p. 151). And what 
Christian will not applaud the simple definition: ‘The Gospel is the good 
tidings of what God wrought in His son in order to save sinners” (p. 35)? 

Jurji finds serious faults with Christian thinkers for “failing to evolve 
a theology adequate to deal with the other faiths”. He does credit Roman 
Catholicism with ‘‘a willingness to acknowledge the religious assets of the 
great religions as a part of natural theology” but accuses the Protestant 
reformers of making little provision for ‘the view that scattered germs of 
truth did exist outside the pale of Christianity” (pp. 282 f.). Although 
mention is made of Calvin’s doctrine of a sensus deitatis common to all 
men (p. 293), he holds that only recently have Christian thinkers begun 
to rise to a proper appreciation of other religions. As ‘‘eminent representa- 
tives” of this trend are named the theologians Nathan Séderblom and 
Rudolf Otto and the philosophers, with a theological bent of mind, W. E. 
Hocking and F. S. C. Northrop (pp. 284 f.). Jurji expresses his appreciation 
of other religions by maintaining that they are rooted in general revelation. 
That notion pervades his book and is one of its chief assertions. 

Every student of Reformed theology knows that the doctrine of general 
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revelation is no new discovery. It is as old as that theology. And, while 
it must be granted that the Reformed churches have not elaborated it 
exhaustively, yet they have always set great store by it and are by no 
means deserving of Jurji’s sharp rebuke. Bound up with general revelation 
is the great Reformed doctrine of common grace. Said Calvin: ‘I deny 
not, indeed, that in the writings of philosophers we meet occasionally with 
shrewd and apposite remarks on the nature of God’”’. Referring to Romans 
1:20, he says: ‘‘The Lord has bestowed on them some slight perception of 
his Godhead, that they might not plead ignorance as an excuse for their 
impiety”. And, with John 1:4, 5 in mind, he tells us that the writer 
“intimates that the human soul is indeed irradiated with a beam of divine 
light, so that it is never left utterly devoid of some small flame, or rather 
spark, though not such as to enable it to comprehend God” (Institutes of 
the Christian Religion, II, ii, 18, 19). The Westminster Confession of Faith 
teaches that ‘‘the light of nature, and the works of creation and providence 
do so far manifest the goodness, wisdom, and power of God, as to leave men 
unexcusable” (I, 1). Charles Hodge, that great Princetonian, ascribed to 
the working of the Holy Spirit “especially that general fear of God, and 
that religious feeling which prevail among men, and which secure for 
the rites and services of religion in all its forms, the decorous or more 
serious attention which they receive’ (Systematic Theology, II, p. 671). 
That prince of Dutch theologians Herman Bavinck held that “not only in 
science and art, morals, and law, but also in the religions is there to be 
noted an operation of the Spirit of God and his common grace’”’ (Gere- 
formeerde Dogmatiek, 1, pp. 331f.). More recently G. C. Berkouwer of 
the Free Reformed University of Amsterdam has dealt both compre- 
hensively and appreciatively with general revelation in a volume on that 
theme. But the Reformed theology also asserts that the common grace of 
God is insufficient for salvation and that the founders of the so-called 
ethnic religions, together with their followers, have so corrupted general 
revelation that all those religions are essentially false, their gods being 
idols and their ways of salvation leading to destruction. 

It is indeed saddening to see a professor in Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary part company with illustrious exponents of the Reformed faith in 
order to associate himself,.albeit with reservations, with Séderblom, who 
taught that Christianity is ‘‘by no means the end of an evolutionary 
journey toward the Eternal’ (p. 285), Otto, who insisted on the ‘“‘non- 
rational character of religion’’ (p. 286), Hocking, who in his Living Religions 
and a World Faith (pp. 143-176) boldly rejected as outmoded beliefs the 
truths that there is a special revelation, that that revelation announces 
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the only way to be saved, and that the alternative is eternal death for all 
who do not take this way, and Northrop, whose aim in the study of com- 


parative religion was ‘‘to arrive at a synthesis of value, free from the 
kind of provincialism which asserts that only one set of standards has the 
right to exist in the modern world” (p. 289). Evidently Jurji’s conception 
of natural religion is not that of the Reformed faith, but another. And, as 
Cornelius Van Til has pointed out, there are at bottom only two positions 
as regards natural theology. On the one hand, there is the position of the 
Reformed theology. “This position consists of a natural theology that 


serves as the proper foundation for the full theology of grace that is found 
in the Reformed Confessions alone. It consists of a natural theology 
whose fundamental meaning and significance is found in the very fact of 
its being the field of exercise for the historical differentiation of which the 
Reformed theology of grace is but the narrative.”” On the other hand, 
there is the position which is held, in spite of variations among them, by 
Plato, Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, Kant and the dialectical theologians of 
our day. “It consists of a natural theology that must, according to the 
force of its interpretative principle, reduce the historic process of differ- 
entiation, as told in the Confession, to dialectical movements of a reason 
that is sufficient to itself” (The Infallible Word, pp. 292 f.). 

In other words, for all its appreciation of the true and the good in other 
religions, and in spite of the many fine things which it says about Chris- 
tianity, Jurji’s book presents a distressingly low view of the Christian 
religion. Some telling evidence to that effect follows. 

Jurji takes the position that Christianity is the product of special re- 
velation — not, to be sure, to the exclusion of general revelation — and 
he finds special revelation in the Bible. The reader is told: “The Christian 
accepts the Old and New Testaments as the Word of God which was in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit and conveys the Good News of what God has 
wrought in Jesus Christ. The Scriptures of Christianity are the norm of 
doctrine and the supreme authority of faith and work” (p. 6), and, ‘‘Dogma 
may be defined as church proclamation so far as it agrees with the Bible 
which is the Word of God” (p. 7). Well may one ask what could be more 
orthodox. But it is disturbing that the above statements are supported by 
reference to Emil Brunner’s The Christian Doctrine of God and Karl 
Barth’s The Doctrine of the Word of God. Indisputably, Barth and Brunner 
do not identify the Bible with the Word of God as does, for example, the 
first chapter of the Westminster Confession of Faith. It is noteworthy 
also that Jurji’s definition of general revelation is not so definitive as not 
to be applicable also to special revelation. ‘‘General revelation may be de- 
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fined”, we are told, ‘‘as precisely that holy and righteous call of the Eternal 
which discloses His truth and is received through the portals of reason, 
intuition, conscience and faith” (p. 27). It is said that ‘religion need have 
no qualms” concerning ‘‘the dictum of science”, as represented by T. H. 
and Julian Huxley, that ‘‘the peculiar organism, known as man, evolved 
from lower organisms by natural means, that all life is part of a single 
process, and that life must have developed from ‘not life’ during a peculiar 
phase of the planet’s history”. Lest the Bible-believing reader should be 
alarmed by that statement, he is assured, in the spirit of Brunner: ‘‘Whereas 
research has the world for its object, the eyes of faith are fixed upon spirit- 
ual and moral reality” (p. 43). A sympathetic attitude is taken to the 
Hindu who finds fault with ‘‘the Western Christ’’ for making ‘‘dogmatic 
assertions about plenary inspiration” (p. 169). Jurji finds both myth and 
magic in the Old Testament. ‘In the Biblical account of creation, the 
mythical mentality of primitive man is lifted to a sublime height’’, we are 
told, and, while the stories of Eden and the Tower of Babel do teach im- 
portant truth, in them “the mythological framework is preserved’’ (pp. 
45 f.). And, although the Old and New Testaments ‘‘taken in their positive 
and unique spiritual challenge” do “‘set a standard for the repudiation of 
magic”’, yet it is said that ‘‘the offerings of Cain and Abel, the building of 
altars, the offering of sacrifices by Noah and Abraham, and rites such as 
circumcision, reflect the primitive religions of Israel’s polytheistic ances- 
tors and neighbors” and to some extent ‘“‘re-echoed man’s weakness to 
magic” (pp. 49 f.). That so low a view of special revelation should result 
in a low view of Christianity is not surprising. Rather, it was inevitable. 

The volume under discussion is marred by a loose, and consequently 
low, view of theism. Theistic religions are defined as those “which in- 
culcate belief in the existence of one God” (p. 12). Zoroastrianism, Juda- 
ism, Christianity, and Islam are denominated ‘“‘the great theistic faiths’’ 
(p. 199). But it is also said that ‘‘although theism is usually related to the 
Near East and the Semitic religious genius in particular, in simple form it 
is encountered at almost all human levels’ (p. 13). This reviewer has no 
desire to quibble about a mere term, but he cannot suppress the wish 
that Jurji had stated unequivocally and emphatically that any God but 
the God of the Bible is not God but an idol and that, therefore, the only 
theism worthy of its name is Christian theism. 

At numerous points Jurji plays loose with Christian doctrine. In view 
of his anti-intellectual conception of Christianity, that might be expected. 
He asserts: ‘‘Christianity in essence is not a culture, nor a body of ideas. 
It is the Gospel’’ (p. 20). As if the gospel itself did not contain a body of 
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ideas essential to it! One is reminded of the trite and foolish saying of the 
older liberals that Christianity is not a doctrine. And one is not surprised 
that Jurji confuses divine foreknowledge and foreordination (p. 7), fails to 
refute the grave Roman Catholic error that the image of God is not of 
man’s essence but merely a superadded gift (p. 18), does violence to an 
important aspect of the kingdom of God when he contends that the king- 
dom which Jesus brought was not to be a “‘supernatural development at the 
end of time” (p. 225), and overlooks the truth that the covenant which God 
established with man after the fall was from its very inception, not a 
covenant of works, but of grace (p. 270). Significantly, Jurji argues that 
“what God has made known in the long process of India’s spiritual experi- 
ence is desperately needed for the reconstruction of a Christian theology 
which will commend itself to the Hindu mind” (p. 294). 

The most serious doctrinal errors in this book are those which concern 
the very heart of the gospel. The apostle Paul wrote to the Corinthians: 
“I determined not to know anything among you save Jesus Christ and 
him crucified” (I Cor. 2:2). And Peter summarized the task of the apostles 
as witnessing of Christ’s resurrection (Acts 1:22). Christ crucified and 
risen is the theme of the Christian message to the world, and it is supremely 
important that the Christian missionary proclaim the Scriptural inter- 
pretation of the crucifixion and the resurrection. What is Jurji’s interpre- 
tation of these events? ‘“‘The Cross’, he says, ‘‘is the focus of holy and 
secular history, inscibed at the heart of Christianity, and sets forth against 
the background of salvation the abject nature of man’s infidelity. It is 
the unforgettable reminder that Christian power was not ever to be wedded 
to pleasure, arrogance, wisdom, or ceremony. Outwardly, the Cross was 
defeat, inwardly it is always victory. In showing love to His torturers, 
Christ died with the words of perfect faith upon His lips’, and “The 
Cross joins the Hebraic and Hellenic interpretations of life, the former 
with its insight that life was fulfilled in history, and the latter which viewed 
life as transcending history” (pp. 267 f.). The inadequacy of that inter- 
pretation is nothing short of shocking. It is a far cry indeed from the 
Scriptural teaching that Christ’s death on the cross was a vicarious sacrifice 
for the expiation of sin and the satisfaction of divine justice, or, ds the 
inspired apostle put it, that ‘Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us: for it is written, Cursed is every one 
that hangeth on a tree” (Gal. 3:13). Of the resurrection Jurji says: ‘“‘The 
earthly career of Jesus attains its zenith in the Resurrection, token of the 
eternity of life, the survival of personality, and the inexorable triumph of 
right over wrong”’ (p. 268). That interpretation, too, is woefully deficient. 
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Not only is the fact passed over in silence that Christ arose ‘‘with the same 
body in which he suffered’’ (Westminster Confession of Faith, VIII, 4), 
but the truth is ignored that Christ’s resurrection guarantees to believers 
justification because He was delivered for their offences and raised again 
for their justification (Rom. 4:25), sanctification because they have been 
“‘quickened together with Christ’’ (Eph. 2:5), and glorification, including 
the resurrection of their bodies, Christ having become “the firstfruits of 
them that slept” (I Cor. 15:20). Sad to say, Jurji’s presentation of the 
gospel omits, and by implication denies, its very heart. 


R. B. KUIPER 
Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Oswald T. Allis: God Spake by Moses. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian 
and Reformed Publishing Company. 1951. 159. $2.00. 


Two dangers face orthodox Old Testament scholars in dealing with 
present day comparative studies. One is to ignore or underestimate the 
value they have for our understanding of the Bible by revealing to us 
the world in which the Old Testament church lived, more particularly, 
the world against which the church was in deadly conflict and into the 
snares of which, both theological and ethical, apostatizing and backsliding, 
the church often fell. The other danger is to be so captivated by the many 
attractive formal parallels to the Bible which appear in the life, liturgy 
and literature of the ancient Near East, as to ignore or underestimate 
the significance of the fact that the Bible is absolutely unique as an 
embodiment and the record of redemptive supernaturalism. The 
significance of that fact is that the Bible is its own best interpreter. While 
Allis is ensnared in neither extreme, it is especially against the second 
of these dangers that his works provide an effective antidote. The present 
volume is no exception. 

In the last quarter of 1949 a series of articles by Allis on the Pentateuch 
appeared in The Life of Faith. In the present volume that material is 
presented ‘‘revised and considerably enlarged”’ (p. 6). This is not a great 
book (it was not intended to be), but it should prove to be a useful book 
in the church (which was intended). It is not a commentary. It does not 
propound any one thesis. It is not designed for scholars primarily but 
for the average reader. It is a series of notes, introductory and exegetical, 
running through the five books of Moses, at times sketchily, at times in 
greater detail. The limits of its purpose make it necessary to leave many 
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problems unmentioned and to state conclusions for others without a full 
account of the argument. 

It is only to be expected that the reader will find himself in disagreement 
with some points of exegesis. To give a few random examples, the reviewer 
was surprised that there is indecision in rejecting the view that ‘‘the sons 
of God” in Genesis 6 are to be understood as angels (p. 23); that there 
is no decision on the problem of the duration of the Sojourn in Egypt 
(p. 67); that the view conceiving of the Urim and Thummim as sacred 
lots is favored (p. 87); that the judicious author displays a misapprehension 
of the significance of certain conclusions of modern psychological studies 
and so becomes responsible for adding the prestige of his name to an old 
wives’ fable which is not merely antiquated but cruelly mistaken (p. 126); 
and that it is stated without closer definition that ‘‘prophecy is a distinctly 
Israelitish phenomenon” and that “no other religion has anything to 
compare with it’’, with the lone exception of Balaam (p. 145), whereas 
there are many formal (though not essential) parallels to be found in 
literature from all over the ancient Near East. 

On page after page there is apparent Allis’ constant concern with 
negative Pentateuchal criticism which he has dealt with in masterly 
fashion in his The Five Books of Moses. As a result one valuable by-product 
of this book is that it acquaints the average reader with this aspect of 
the total attack on historic Christianity and at the same time popularizes 
some of the fundamental arguments which establish the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch. 

In thus defending the Mosaic origin of the whole, Allis shows the 
relevance of the parts, e. g., the various legal codes, to the Mosaic setting 
in which the text places them. In this way there is displayed extensively 
that unity in these books which arises materially from the common origin 
of the events and the legislation described within a narrowly defined 
historical setting. On the other hand, considered intensively, the treatment 
is not all that could be desired; for it is of the nature of the miscellaneous 
comment characteristic of a lecture survey course where considerable 
ground must be covered and the treatment is of necessity selective. The 
sound and much needed type of exegesis Allis offers deserves the more 
effective presentation which would be secured by bringing out more fully 
(if only by an outline expressed in paragraph headings) the unity of theme 
and structure inherent in the Pentateuch. 


MEREDITH G. KLINE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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N. B. Stonehouse: The Witness of Luke to Christ. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1951. 184. $3.00. 


This volume is similar in purpose and plan to the author’s previous 
work, The Witness of Matthew and Mark to Christ. Its comparative brevity 
is due in part to the passing by of details in order to stress the larger aspects 
of Luke’s contribution, and in part to the exceptional ability of the author 
to say much in few words. This compressed character of the writing 
demands alertness on the part of the reader lest he miss something of 
importance by momentary inattention. 

The method of approach is to examine those aspects of Luke’s Gospel 
where his distinctive touch is most apparent, in order to see his testimony 
to the person and work of Christ. This testimony is often compared, 
in broad outline at least, with that of Matthew and Mark, and it is treated 
also in the light of the various influential critical theories of the day. 
If one misses the name of Ramsay, he should realize that the primary 
concern of this volume is theological rather than historical. Accordingly 
there is no attempt to deal with the Quirinius problem. The theological 
interest is itself kept in restraint to the extent that there is no investigation 
of the problems surrounding the Virgin Birth. Perhaps in this case the 
author felt that this matter had received ample treatment in numerous 
monographs devoted specifically to that subject. His purpose, stated in 
his own words, has been that ‘‘of dealing with the witness of Luke to Christ 
in the context of certain modern interpretations of Christ and the 
Gospel” (p. 6). 

The chapter on the Prologue has some significant contributions. For 
one thing, it is shown that advocates of the Form-Criticism position 
can find no encouragement here. “The community is not even viewed 
as the principal agent for the transmission of the tradition, much less 
as responsible for its origin and formulation’ (p. 29). Dr. Cadbury’s 
theory that Luke claims to be one of the eyewitnesses himself, and that 
this claim is largely of a conventional nature, is subjected to searching 
examination and is rejected. Other matters of interest are dealt with, 
such as the status of Theophilus and the meaning of the words “‘in order’. 
Dr. Stonehouse judges that chronological order is secondary to the idea 
of schematic integration, and that possibly the expression is a hint 
that the many prior attempts to give accounts of our Lord’s life were 
less complete than that which Luke provides. 

Moving into the body of the text and dealing with the material up 
to the beginning of the public ministry, the author makes two principal 
points. One is that the reader should guard against the assumption 
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that Luke’s unique habit of locating the beginnings of the Christian 
movement in the framework of contemporary history means that he is 
interested in the life of Christ from the standpoint of the biographer 
or the historian as such. On the contrary, it must be realized that Luke 
is everywhere and at all times the evangelist. The other consideration 
has to do with the nativity stories. Here it is pointed out that Luke’s 
great emphasis is on revelation (as Matthew’s lies in the fulfilment of 
prophecy). 

Luke places the preaching in the synagogue at Nazareth at an earlier 
point in his Gospel than do the other Synoptists. Dr. Stonehouse endeavors 
to show that this is not dictated by historical inaccuracy (since Luke 
does not claim that this is the first phase of Jesus’ public ministry), nor 
is it programmatic in the sense of giving prominence at the outset to 
certain distinctives in Jesus’ ministry which Luke seeks to emphasize. 
Rather, in so far as Jesus’ part in it is concerned, this episode is 
representative of His method and message, while in so far as the response 
is concerned, it stands in contrast with the Galilean mission as a whole 
and serves to point on to ultimate rejection, a theme already broached 
in the nativity section of the Gospel. Consideration of the message in 
the synagogue shows how thoroughly Jesus grounded His announced 
mission upon the prophetic message of the Old Testament, Isaiah especially. 
One cannct properly find the “‘social gospel” here, but rather the eschato- 
logical salvation of the new age as seen by the prophets. The modern 
attempt to picture Jesus merely as a herald of the kingdom is seen to 
founder on the brief words of comment, ‘‘Today this Scripture is fulfilled 
in your hearing’. The prophecy had to do with Jesus Himself as a vital 
part of the message of the kingdom. 

Passing by the brief chapter on the Galilean ministry as a whole, we 
note the author’s handling of the material which is distinctive to Luke, 
usually described as belonging to the Perean ministry. Dr. Stonehouse 
rejects this location on the basis of Samaria’s prominence in this section. 
He very properly sees that Luke 9:51 is not geographical in the first 
instance, but that it marks the broad framework within which the following 
events must be viewed. Though Jesus continued to labor along the border 
of Galilee and Samaria for some time, the thrust of the narrative is toward 
Jerusalem from the time of the Transfiguration on. The episode involving 
Herod (13:31-33) is seen to fit into this pattern. 

Luke’s passion narrative presents features which give occasion to 
some modern critics to claim that he had a somewhat different 
appreciation of the death than the other Evangelists, not being interested 
in the sacrificial, substitutionary elements, but preferring to picture 
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the Lord’s Supper as an expression of fellowship. Dr. Stonehouse has 


little to say in this connection about Luke’s omission of the ransom 
saying, but he explores somewhat in detail the claim that Luke 22:19b, 20 
is not genuine, and argues cogently for the originality of the longer text. 

The problems of the resurrection narrative in Luke, especially the 
location of the appearances and the apparent compression of the 
appearances into a single day, are skilfully handled. 

In the closing chapter on the Kingdom and the Messiah, it is pointed 
out that there is a surprising amount of emphasis, in a Gospel intended 
for gentile consumption, upon the continuity of Christianity with the old 
order. The large place given to Israel is not intended, Dr. Stonehouse 
thinks, to “signify a particularistic manifestation of the kingdom’’, but 
must be read in connection with the obvious fact that the salvation of 
Christ came first to the Jew. The chapter concludes with brief statements 
on the Lucan use of such titles as Son of God and Son of Man and an 
evaluation of the Lucan Christology as compared to that in Matthew 
and Mark. 

The author concludes by saying, ‘‘In the modern literature there have 
indeed been frequent allegations that Luke has edited the tradition and 
manipulated it in the interest of setting forth, consciously or unconsciously, 
his own special viewpoints. As the evidence has been examined, however, 
it has been found that it is impossible to set Luke sharply over against 
Matthew and Mark in regard to such matters as the lordship of Jesus 
and His atoning death or the coming of the kingdom of God’”’ (p. 177). 

The book is a model of calm, fair, scholarly approach to critical issues, 
based on appeal to the text of Scripture and to logic rather than to prejudice 
or sentiment. For maximum benefit, it should be read after previous 
acquaintance with the author’s earlier work, to which frequent reference 
is made in this volume. 

EVERETT F. HARRISON 

Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 


William Warren Sweet: Religion in the Development of American Culture, 
1765-1840. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1952. xv, 338. $3.50. 


A book for which one has waited ten years is often all the more welcome 
when it arrives. Such is the case in the present instance. This volume 
is the second in Sweet’s projected series of four on American church history. 
The first was reviewed in this Journal in November 1942 (V, 63-65). 
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The second is concerned with the period of the American revolution and 
the years following, up to nearly the mid-nineteenth century. It again 
makes use of the unpublished researches of graduate students, most 
of them working under Sweet himself. This volume is particularly enriched 
in this respect in its account of the second phase of Indian missions in 
the United States. These missions are treated more comprehensively 
in brief compass than anywhere else to the reviewer’s knowledge 
(pp. 240-253). The problem is thus again posed: Why has no effective 
synthesis of Christianity with Indian culture ever been developed? 

The book deals first with the effect of the American revolution upon 
the various denominations in the colonies. The new forms of organization 
necessitated by the political break are discussed. Then follow rather 
comprehensive presentations of —the propagation of the faith on the 
frontier, the effect of frontier culture on the church, the problems of 
education, the relationship between Calvinism and other theological 
viewpoints, missionary activity and organization for home advance 
and the novel religious utopias of the period. 

Sweet is not a great philosopher. He propounds no novel theories 
elucidating everything in American history with one magical formula. 
There is no great thesis which explains why things happened as they 


did. Sweet sticks to the facts and tries to integrate them into meaningful 


patterns. The task is well-done and the result more useful than if the 
objective were grandiose. The major fields of concentration are the 
important ones for the period. Knowledge which is the product of recent 
scholarly work is woven into the texture of the account. 

The book emphasizes, as the preface indicates, the activism of the 
period (pp. ix f.). There is useful stress upon the religious factors which 
influenced the American revolution (cf. p. 2) and which are most 
frequently neglected. For a presentation of the Baptist and Methodist 
methods of advance in the country across the Alleghenies, Sweet’s survey 
is splendid (pp. 110-119 et al.). It is accompanied by an excellent and 
unusual section dealing with frontier religious songs (pp. 154-159). 

There are a number of matters on which Sweet’s judgment differs 
from that of the present reviewer. For example, no caution is offered 
concerning the conclusions of Trinterud about eighteenth century American 
presbyterianism (pp. 59-61), though this reviewer has pointed out a 
number of reasons for such caution (WTJ, XI, 166-171). The objection 
of President Stiles of Yale to giving special prominence to the establishment 
of an Episcopal hierarchy in Connecticut is declared ‘“ungracious” 
(pp. 70 f.). 
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It is stated by Sweet that Sidney E. Mead “has conclusively shown 
that Taylor and Beecher were in the tradition of the Old Calvinists 
[rather than the Edwardians] and took their basic theological ideas from 
them” (p. 200n). The reviewer has tried to show that there is a great 
deal of evidence against this position (WTJ, V, 215-221). Sweet himself, 
elsewhere in this book, gives evidence against Mead’s view. He refers 
to “the disinterested benevolence theology of Samuel Hopkins, known 
as Hopkinsianism’” (p. 235). A few pages earlier, he says that 
Charles G. Finney’s “theological position ... turned out, however, to be 
basically the disinterested benevolence theology of Nathaniel W. Taylor”’ 
(p. 229). Now if Sweet describes Taylor’s theology as that of disinterested 
benevolence, he is aligning Taylor with Hopkins and with Edwards himself 
in definite fashion. 

There appear to be a number of minor slips in the book. Perhaps 
they are to be attributed to the fact that a scholar who is past the age 
of retirement leaves many lesser duties to others who do not always 
serve him as well as he would serve himself. The Associate Presbyterians 
who began theological instruction at Service, Pennsylvania in 1794 
should not be called “‘one of the Covenanter bodies” (p. 180; cf. also 
p. 217). The Andover creed is referred to as safeguarding orthodoxy 
without any indication of the fact that it was a Hopkinsian production 
(pp. 194, 178). The generalizations about the character of post- 
millennialists and pre-millennialists are too sweeping (p. 306). The 
New School party of Presbyterians did not take ‘‘the name of New School 
Presbyterian Church” (p. 209). They and the Old School both called 
themselves The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 
The terms of subscription to the Confession of Faith in the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. were fixed by the Form of Government adopted 
in 1788. Hence the provisions of the Adopting Act of 1729 are not 
particularly relevant to the Cumberland situation of 1802-1808 (p. 218n). 
The German Reformed Seminary was founded in 1825 at Carlisle, not at 
Lancaster (p. 179). The Heads of Agreement were adopted in 1691, 
not 1761 (p. 4). 

It is rather confusing to have the term ‘‘American Board’’ refer first 
to the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (as on 
p. 243) and then later to the American Home Missionary Society 
(as on p. 271). “The ‘present Church of the Disciples” (p. 221) is 
an unusual expression for the Disciples of Christ. The Scribner proofreaders 
might have done a better job with the spelling and the numeration of 
sub-heads (c¢f., e.g., p. 190 with p. 210). The index, at points tested, 
proved to have incomplete references. 
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Some interesting larger issues are raised by the book. Is it true to 
say that people can “be good Catholics and at the same time lovers of 
liberty”’ (p. 49)? Of course, it all depends on the meaning of the terms, 
but a false impression may be created by such expressions. At least, 
Sweet errs on the side of charity toward Roman Catholics (cf., also, 
p. 46). At the same time, he points out the fact that modern Catholics 
are not always as great lovers of religious freedom as some of their 
American predecessors, like Charles Carroll of Carrollton (p. 120). 
And he refutes the modern Roman claim that the First Amendment 
to the Constitution was not intended to support complete separation 
of church and state (p. 88). 

The reason given for the decline and extinction of Andover 
Seminary at Andover, the stifling effect of the Andover creed, (pp. 178, 194) 
appears to the reviewer to miss the mark. The Andover creed had ceased 
to have any visible restraining effect on Andover teaching long before 
the Seminary entered into its alliance with Harvard. The creed was only 
resurrected to some effect by a Board of Visitors whose personnel had 
changed years after the settlement in Cambridge. Andover declined 
for the same reasons that the influence of New England Congregationalism 
in general has declined. The two were integral parts of the same complex. 
They failed to discover that a Calvinism rooted in biblical supernaturalism 
has a powerful message for the modern day. Sweet’s quotation from 
Zephaniah Swift, writing in 1795, shows that Calvinism was already 
thoroughly misunderstood in influential New England circles (p. 198). 

Chapter VII, “The Revolt Against Calvinism”, is a good introduction 
for a beginner in that phase of American church history. The 
major figures before 1840 are named and work can be begun by following 
up Sweet’s intimations. A textbook of American church history can 
do little more than start men on the way. The field is so multi-colored 
and heterogeneous that no book can cover everything. This is an 
excellent textbook, superior, in the reviewer’s opinion, to anything else 
available. 

A beginner needs a survey that is more than just a chronicle 
of dates. He needs something that tells an intelligible and interesting 
story. That this book does. It has a bearing on contemporary issues. 
Church Union is a great watchword of our day. Sweet frankly points out 
the devastating effects on Congregationalism of the Plan of Union of 
1801 (pp. 99-102). This is healthy, honest writing for 1952. 

The assertion is made that Calvinistic and doctrinally minded Churches 
have the germs of controversy within them (p. 209). This is not only 
an interesting statement, it is a true statement. It is not only a true 
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statement, it is a fortunate fact. As long as there is evil in the world, 
there ought to be controversy with that evil. But, controversy can be 
carried on wisely or unwisely. Most controversy is conducted in the latter 
fashion, not surprisingly in view of the state of human nature. The task 
of the church is to discover and encourage with all its power the right 
use of controversy. It is not clear that Sweet admits this. We have 
so much improper controversy that even a scholar may forget its right 
uses. 

The book closes with an excellent selected bibliography, eighteen 
pages in length, well arranged and up-to-date. The misprints have crept 
in here, also. The name of Edwards A. Park is mistreated in various 
ways, and Williston Walker’s famous book appears as Creeds and Platforms 
of Christendom. 

In spite of the criticisms, this is an excellent book. It would not be worth 
a review of this character if that were not true. It is the book for an 
introduction to this period of American church history and it has much 
to say to the general historian likewise which he will not find as conveniently 
elsewhere. One may hope that it will not be ten years before the next 
volume appears. Perhaps the remarks in the preface of this one indicate 
that the next is already well advanced. May God spare Dr. Sweet to 
us for that and other purposes. 


PauL WOOLLEY 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


G. C. Berkouwer: Studies in Dogmatics: Faith and Sanctification. 
Grand Rapids: Wm B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1952. 193. $3.00. 


This is a translation of one of Dr. Berkouwer’s works on systematic 
theology. Dr. Berkouwer, who occupies the chair of systematic theology 
in the Free University of Amsterdam, in 19 monographs intends to cover 
the whole field of theology. Several of these have to date been published. 
This is the first volume which has appeared in translation but others are 
already following it. The rich development of the Reformed Faith in the 
Netherlands under Dr. H. Bavinck and Dr. A. Kuyper warrants the 
anticipation that these works by one of their successors will be both inter- 
esting and stimulating. Faith and Sanctification is both. Those who are 
committed to the Reformed Faith, but have no reading knowledge of the 
language in which they are written, will welcome these translations. 
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They are little books. They are as easy to read as they are to hold in the 
hands. However they are not popular in the sense that they sacrifice prin- 
ciple and depth to superficial taste and demands. In this translation of 
Faith and Sanctification many of the footnotes and references of the author 
have been omitted. Perhaps this was done to make the translation even 
more attractive to the layman. If this was the purpose it would not have 
been necessary and the omissions do rob the translation of some of its 
value. For these works are written both for the minister and the layman. 
Both can with pleasure and profit read them. It would be the dawn of a 
new day if many people spent more money on good books, such as these are, 
and far less on gasoline. 

The heart of this discussion on sactification may be stated in two words, 
the beauty of which can never be lost however much men wilfully may 
misunderstand them or cover them with their own imagination. These 
two words are grace and faith. Grace is that which motivated God in 
freely giving his Son to a world lost in sin. Faith is that by which man 
embraces the Lord Jesus Christ as he is offered to us in the gospel. Sancti- 
fication is the increasing knowledge of God’s grace with the ever growing 
sense of guilt which merits only the wrath of God. Throughout this 
discussion on sanctification the author never loses sight of the grace of 
God in Christ, nor does he ever separate faith from that grace. 

The author begins the consideration of his subject by a study of its 
timeliness and relevance. The Scripture teaches that the Christian must 
let his light shine in this world. A city set on a hill cannot be hid. This 
gives the discussion an “existential relevance” (p. 10). There is also the 
problem of the renewal of life. It is increasingly attracting the attention 
of moralists. ‘Amid numberless chaotic and demoralizing forces is sounded, 
as if for the last time, the cry for help and healing, for the re-organization 
of a dislocated world. The therapy prescribed may be varied, the call for 
moral and spiritual re-armament is uniformly insistent’”’ (p. 11). Then, too, 
there is the dialectical theology of Barth and others. In the theology of 
Barth there is what appears to be an emphasis upon justification by 
faith. Naturally this led to a discussion of sanctification since the two, 
justification and sanctification, cannot be separated. Catholic theologians 
entered this discussion. They affirm that Barth carries the Reformation 
theology to its logical conclusion. And so the discussion goes on. ‘The 
sound and fury of the discussion, far from signifying nothing, indicate 
how little there is here of sterile theory’”’ (p. 14). For these reasons ob- 
viously a discussion of sanctification is both timely and relevant. 

Naturally the first problem to which the author addresses himself is 
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the relation between faith and sanctification. Is justification by faith only? 
Sanctification is no less so. ‘‘The Sola-Fide is at the heart of justification 
but no less at that of sanctification’ (p. 33). Independently of God’s 
grace, by his own initiative man does not make himself holy. Justification 
is not God beginning to let man work out his own sanctification by his 
own power. 

Luther is freely and frequently quoted. Luther teaches that sanctifica- 
tion is the work of God’s grace received by faith alone. Catholic theolo- 
gians persistently misunderstood this evangelical doctrine. There is an 
illuminating and interesting discussion of Luther’s teaching and what the 
Catholic theologians understood it to mean. The conclusion of this dis- 
cussion is, ‘The ‘sola’ in sola-fide is exclusive, to be sure, but this ex- 
clusiveness is there to point out the only possibility of good works”’ (p. 38). 

This reliance upon the grace of God makes possible the new obedience 
to the command “Be ye holy for I am holy’”’. It, and it only, enables us 
to engage in the Christian warfare best described in the latter part of the 
seventh chapter of Romans. The two incentives from which only the 
Christian warfare can be waged are humility and gratitude. ‘This war- 
fare is taught throughout the New Testament; and everywhere we hear 
the confession of guilt: ‘If we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us’ (I John 1: 8, 10)” (p. 63). 


For the sake of clarity the author makes a distinction between the be- 


ginning and the progress of sanctification, though there is no such actual 
distinction. He comes to the conclusion that the beginning of sanctification 
is the ineffable work of the Holy Spirit. “Our reflection on internal grace 
and the ineffable operation of the Spirit leads us to the mystery of the 
work of God” (p. 86). All the works of God are miracles of his grace which 
the mind of man cannot penetrate. The progress of sanctification is 
comparable to no other kind of progress. For this progress is not working 
out one’s own salvation under his own power and by his own ability. It 
is rather a progress in working out one’s own salvation “with a rising 
sense of dependence on God’s grace” (p. 112) and a rising sense also of 
personal guilt. It is only the saint who knows both the pollution and 
guilt of sin, rejoicing in the covering work of Christ. 

If then in the progress of sanctification the sense of guilt is not gradually 
removed by the holiness which the Christian has in Christ, true humility 
is the result. ‘‘If sanctification were a process of ‘improvement’, a sense 
of guilt would evaporate’’ (p. 129). But the saints glory in the Lord, and 
not in themselves. In humility they follow the Lord. This imitation of 
God or Christ is ‘positive re-direction of the total being’’ (p. 139). And 
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this being changed by the grace of God is under the willing and joyful 
control of the law used as a rule of gratitude. 

Throughout this work much use is made of the Scriptures. The exegetical 
work is careful and it is excellent. The treatment of the thirteenth chapter 
of John’s gospel, found in the discussion on the imitation of Christ, is one 
of the fine studies of the Scriptures. The insights are often refreshing. 
The author is a Biblical theologian. His thinking is manifestly controlled 
by the Word. 

There is one question. Berkouwer frequently quotes from the works 
of Barth. Now he does critically examine, but rather mildly, the works of 
this famous theologian. More often he quotes with approval. Is it not 
strange? If the theology of Barth is “The New Modernism’’ then Barth 
cannot mean the same thing by the word sanctification, or any other such 
term of the Christian Faith, as the theologian bound by the Word must 
mean by it. Certainly if the foundation is crooked the superstructure cannot 
be straight. It is indeed a virtue to find good in another, but that virtue can 
become dangerous. It is a duty also to expose error by the truth revealed 
in the Word. For sanctification is an ever-increasing knowledge of the 
truth as given in the Word, with a growing hatred for that which is contrary 
to that Word. 

This is a translation. A few remarks about the work of the translator 
must be made. It must be remembered that translating is a very difficult 
work. There is always the problem of casting the thought into idiomatic 
English while giving also the exact thought of the author. Of course no 
translator perfectly succeeds in this difficult work. This translation has 
some serious faults which would not have marred the work if more care 
had been taken. It may be that the translator was under some pressure. 
Perhaps there was a desire to make this work especially attractive to the 
public. Whatever the cause may be, there is no excuse for the rather 
serious faults found in this translation. 

Expressions such as these are found. ‘To any one who has had a whiff 
of Luther’s writings” (p. 29); “one cannot fob off perfectionism by 
saying...” (p. 49); “‘of course, as we analyze these words, many questions 
bob up in our minds” (p. 73). These are inelegant expressions. Nothing 
like them is found is the original. 

More serious, however, is the omission of many footnotes and references. 
Now and then Berkouwer discusses a point in a footnote. These are im- 
portant. In the original there are many references to standard works. 
A few, very few, of the references are found in the translation. The foot- 
notes are not translated. Whatever the reason for these omissions may 
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have been they seriously mar the work. The footnotes often give light on 
the subject treated. There can be no proper reason for omitting what the 
author deemed important. 

Still more serious is the liberty which the translator uses in not giving 
large sections of the original. For example, pages 113 to 116 of the original, 
which conclude the discussion on the progress of sanctification, containing 
several quotations from the works of Barth, are entirely omitted. None 
would find fault with omitting certain references to conditions in the 
Netherlands which would not be understood in this country. But such 
omissions as these are serious. There are many, though not all as long as 
the example given. There is no indication whatever in the translation 
that such liberty has been taken. This is an injustice to Dr. Berkouwer 
as it is also to the reader. 

JouHN J. DE WAARD 

Rochester, New York 


G. C. Berkouwer: Studies in Dogmatics: The Providence of God. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1952. 294. $3.50. 


The task of dogmatics is a task that is never finished. This easily 
forgotten truth is again emphasized by the appearance of Dr. Berkouwer’s 
The Providence of God. As man passes through his history each generation 
comes to stand before problems which require renewed reflection on the 
Word of God. Dogmatics, if it is to meet the needs of the church and of 
the world to whom the church must address her message, must be 
characterized by those qualities that so eminently characterize the 
Scriptures: concreteness and relevance. Older works on dogmatics tend 
to lose value to the extent that the context in which they were written 
differs from the context in which men of a later generation live. 

The days in which men like Hodge, Warfield and Bavinck lived were 
days of relative stability, of the dominance of the West in world affairs, 
and of a sense of achievement and security. Theirs was a day when 
science, though not in the hey-day of its accomplishment, certainly 
lived in the hey-day of its pride and in the feeling that man was the master, 
not the fear-driven victim, of his scientific ingenuity. The task of dogmatics 
in that period, especially its apologetic task, was to vindicate God’s 
providence as a continuing reality in the face of man’s increasing conquest 
and control both of nature and the social processes. 
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Today we face a different world. It is not a world in which the reality 
of God’s providence threatens to be eclipsed by scientific achievement 
so much as by a sense of the meaninglessness of existence. The foundations 
of the whole of Western man’s life have been shaken. He is no longer 
the master of the world. Two fearful wars have impoverished him and the 
science in which he trusted now threatens the very existence of the 
civilization that has so painfully been built up. To such a world, 
disillusioned, cynical and on the verge of despair, the church must address 
her message of the providence of God. She must speak of the care, the 
concern, the provision, the government that God exercises over the world. 
The same message must be preached as formerly, but it must come with 
comfort and meaning for an affliction of mankind that did not exist 
in an earlier day in the acute form in which it obtains in our time. 

It is evident that the author is aware of the problems on which the 
doctrine of the providence of God must in this period be brought to 
bear. The pessimism of our day, the Christian need of comfort in a world 
in crisis, and the continuing challenge to the Christian faith presented 
by a non-Christian conception of science all find address in this volume. 

The book also refreshingly evidences a recognition that this is no day 
in which to operate theologically with rationalizations and schematizations. 
The author is aware of this constaut temptation that confronts the 
dogmatician. He wants to be a scriptural theologian. He demands, on 
the one hand, the right to say fully and frankly what the Scriptures 
say, a right that a rationalistic theology disputes, for then its 
schematizations and nicely fitting systems are endangered. On the other 
hand, he refuses to go beyond the Scriptures and would rather have 
a theology in which there are some loose ends than compress everything 
into a closed whole which comports neither with the realities of life nor 
with the data of Scripture. 

Berkouwer’s attitude on this score is evident from such expressions 
as, ‘‘.... Scriptural realism should warn us against all oversimplification 
which offends the raw reality..... ” (p. 18), and again, ‘‘No logical 
scheme must ever be allowed to cut short the actual speech of Scripture, 
not even a scheme deduced from the eternal decree of God’’ (p. 80). 
The Bible is not an abstraction, it is not a philosophy; it is a witness to 
God’s redemptive mercy. That we witness to, or rather in, the world 
instead of arguing with it must especially be remembered when in the midst 
of a tottering civilization and the collapse of sinful ideals we are called 
upon to testify that God is sovereign ruler over the affairs of men and 
nations. 
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The relevance of the book and its concrete address have doubtless 
been occasioned in large part by the fact that it was written in a 
European context. There cultural pessimism has found its strongest 
expression. The names and positions of European contemporaries like 
Barth, Brunner, Bultmann, Heim and Sartre appear in relevant contexts. 
There, too, the roots of the author’s Reformed thinking lie imbedded. 
The positions of Bavinck and Kuyper as the recent formulators of 
Dutch Reformed thought are constant points of reference. Berkouwer 
obviously considers it his task both to criticize and to implement the 
thought of these two theologians. 

Perhaps there is no place in the book where the writer’s distinctively 
scriptural way of thinking comes to such clear expression as in the chapter 
on ‘Providence and Miracles”. It is refreshing to see him reject the 
question of the miraculous as a problem about things possible or 
impossible. He also warns against that type of Christian appreciation for 
the discoveries of science which essentially involves a de-supernaturalizing 
of the miraculous. I remember a speaker at a student convention years 
ago who dwelt at length on the fact that many things that were once 
regarded as miraculous are now by science revealed to have belonged 
to the natural order. Jesus and other miracle workers in the Bible had 
insights which their contemporaries did not have and this knowlege 
enabled them to perform miracles. The implication seemed to be that 
the miracles of Scripture essentially belong to the ordinary processes of 
nature. The “miraculous” is merely the evidence of superior knowledge. 

Berkouwer summarily dismisses such ‘“‘newly apparent ‘latitude of 
movement’ for faith” (p. 219). The Scriptures place the emphasis not on 
the possibility but on the reality of miracles. The problem of possibility 
does not exist for a God of limitless power. The miracle is not a competitor 
of natural law, for God is the divine Maker of both. For this reason 
God is not concerned to “protect’”’ his miraculous power, but constantly 
uses the instrumentality of men and of nature to effect miraculous activity. 
“It is calmly reported that the wind divided the waters of the Red Sea” 
(p. 223). The miraculous is God’s saving, revelatory, admonitory, and 
comforting activity. It is not God’s activity contra naturam but contra 
peccatum. This takes the question about miracles out of the area of 
scientific inquiry and places it in the context of biblical witness. 

The author’s unwillingness to naturalize the supernatural is a common 
enough phenomenon among Christian thinkers. What is less common 
is his penetration into the essential meaning of the supernatural and 
his convincing vindication of the right of the supernatural to be 
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understood in terms of its own witness. Such insights are frequent in 
the book and make it a valued help in understanding a major teaching 
and a major comfort presented in the Scriptures. 

Mr. Smedes deserves commendation for a translating job eminently 
well done. Note of the translator should, it seems to me, be taken on the 
title page rather than in very small print on the copyright page. The 
publisher has put out a book of good quality and American Christianity 
is indebted to him for his initiative in undertaking the enterprise of 
publishing in English Dr. Berkouwer’s Studies in Dogmatics. 


Harry R. Boer 


Holland, Michigan 


James A. Montgomery (edited by Henry Snyder Gehman): A Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on The Books of Kings. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1951. xlvii, 575. $5.00. 


The late Dr. Montgomery was a professor at the Philadelphia Divinity 
School (Protestant Episcopal) from 1899 to 1935, and at the University 
of Pennsylvania from 1909 to 1939. Upon his retirement, he continued 
to be active in the fields of research and writing to the time of his passing 
in February, 1949, in his eighty-third year. All who are acquainted with 
American Semitic scholarship are aware of the tremendous contribution 
made by Dr. Montgomery. His manuscript for the Commentary on Kings 
was completed the first time in February, 1941, but publication was delayed 
because of the war. The writer took the manuscript back and continued 
to work upon it. The printing began in October, 1944, and was not 
finished at the time of Dr. Montgomery’s death. 

As editor, his disciple and friend, Henry Snyder Gehman, now professor 
of Old Testament at Princeton Theological Seminary, saw the manuscript 
through the press. The editor brought the Bibliography up-to-date, 
and incorporated his own Biblical chronology of the period of the kings 
of Israel and Judah as found in the Westminster Dictionary of the Bible, 
and in the concordance of the Westminster Study Edition of the Holy 
Bible. He also prepared the indices at the end of the volume. He states 
in a preface that the changes and revisions in the manuscript were only 
of the type normally expected of an editor. 

This commentary is the latest to be published in the series known as 
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the International Critical Commentary. In format and outline it matches 
well the volumes previously published. 

In addition to the actual comments, there are a number of other features 
of permanent value. The seven pages of chronology of the Hebrew Kings, 
together with the important events taking place in their reigns, will be 
found helpful to the student interested in a background of the Old 
Testament books, especially the prophets. 

Also of great value is the twenty-three page Bibliography on Kings 
and the three page Bibliography on Chronology, to which now must 
be added Professor Edwin R. Thiele’s The Mysterious Numbers of the 
Hebrew Kings. 

A third feature of importance is the discussion of the versions. The 
sixteen pages devoted to this provide a valuable summary. Included 
are the several Greek versions, and the Targum, Peshitta, Syro-Hexapla, 
Ethiopic, Arabic, Syro-Palestinian, Coptic, Armenian, Old Latin, and 
Vulgate versions. An attempt also is made to group the versions into 
the Alexandrian and Palestinian families, and the Lucianic Recension. 
This particular part of the volume is summarized by Dr. Montgomery 
thus: 


It will actually be found that a small percentage of the variations 
of the Old Greek translations, for example, have any value for 
text-correction. The bulk of the notable ones will be found to be in 
the way of interpretation, following the endeavour to obtain sense 
out of a passage difficult rhetorically or grammatically, or to improve 
it, especially when theology is involved (p. 23). 


And again: 


Accordingly in the textual Notes of this volume constant citation 
of the variants of the Versions will be given, not only for their value 
for text-correction, a small minimum indeed, but as exhibits, at times 
of their misunderstanding, at times of their honest effort to make 
sense out of nonsense, and to correct what appeared objectionable. 
The former objective will have comparatively small gains; the latter 
will afford a study in the interpretation attempted by the version 
in question, and this has an interest in itself, minor though that interest 
be (pp. 23 f.). 


As to how successfully the author followed his blueprint, ‘‘a small minimum 
indeed”, one must judge by reading the commentary. Some indication, 
however, will be found in this review. 

In the commentary itself, the author has for each section of verses two 
separate treatments. The first is a résumé of the content of the passage and 
an explanation of that part of the text which is left after the commentator 
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has summarily expunged that which he feels to be late additions, late 
perversions, senseless repetitions, instructions, contaminations, non- 
authentic interpolations. Documentation is found later in this review. 
Numbers of the explanations are of very real interest and value; many 
are rather elementary, in view of the fact that the text commented upon 
is largely simple historical narrative. Among the more interesting is that 
of the acquiring of a nurse for David in his old age (ch. 1). 

The second set of notes on each Biblical passage is exegetical and 
textual. It is in these sections that the many interesting and valuable 
references are made to the various versions, particularly to the Greek. 
Numbers of these notes are valuable contributions to the lexicology 
of the Hebrew language. One might expect to find them especially 
profitable when one remembers the rich Semitic background of the author. 

In his seminary days the reviewer was introduced first to New Testament 
commentaries. He learned then how much of the material in a commentary 
deals with matters of syntax. The commentator seeks to enable one 
to understand not only the meaning of the individual words, but also 
their relation to phrases and clauses, and the larger context in which 
they are found. A study, for example, of the New Testament volumes 
in this International Critical Commentary will show how large a percentage 
of the notes are of this character, endeavoring to determine not only 
the best reading at each place where variants exist, but especially to explain 
the meaning of the resultant text. It was, therefore, quite a surprise 
to the reviewer when he began the study of Old Testament commentaries. 
He found that the major part of the copy is devoted not to explanations 
of the text, but first to the practice of word study only, and second, to the 
practice of conjectural emendation, in an attempt to determine the nature 
of the original text. A cursory examination of Old Testament commentaries 
will corroborate this statement. 

The reviewer would be the last to deny the value of both these types 
of study. He deplores the absence, however, of studies of the text which 
go beyond conjectural emendation and word studies. In fact, for years 
it has been his contention that the syntactic descriptions of Hebrew 
currently existing have been set up in a manner not conducive to careful 
exegetical studies. As one reads a section of Hebrew he must first determine 
what type of clause is used before he is able to turn, for example, to 
Gesenius, to find a discussion of that particular clause. Before good 
commentaries of the descriptive type will be written, a reorientation 
of the description of Hebrew syntax will be necessary. A very humble 
beginning in this direction will be found in the reviewer’s Grammar of 
the Hebrew Language (Zondervan). 
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Before continuing, it will be necessary to make a few remarks concerning 
textual criticism. In this science, where there are variations in textual 
readings, the estimate of which reading is best is determined by reference 
to the internal evidence of the readings, the external evidence of the 
readings, and only after that, by conjectural emendation. In the study 
of internal evidence attention is given to such items as intrinsic probability 
and transcriptional probability. The former discusses the readings in 
question from the standpoint of the author; the latter discusses them from 
the point of view of the likelihood of some copyist having erred. A scribe 
might have altered the text intentionally for linguistic, historical, 
harmonistic, doctrinal, or liturgical reasons. He might have been the 
cause of mistakes of an unintentional character; for example, errors 
of the eye such as dittography, or homoioteleuton. After the various 
readings are analyzed carefully from the points of view of the author 
and the scribe, one then supplements the impressions secured by attention 
to the external evidence of the readings. One examines for its value the 
manuscript(s) that support an individual reading, and the family of 
manuscripts in which the reading occurs. Coupling the impressions 
secured from these two sources, one arrives, quite conclusively in a large 
number of cases, at a decision as to which reading was the original. When 
the internal and external evidence is inconclusive, and then only, one 
resorts to conjectural emendation. 

In New Testament textual criticism, the practice of this science is 
relatively simple and definitely objective because of the presence ‘of a 
large number of manuscripts, manuscripts which in many cases are very 
ancient. When, however, we come to the Old Testament, a different 
situation confronts us. With two exceptions, we have no manuscript 
prior to the tenth century A.D. The practice, then, of textual criticism 
analogous to that used for the New Testament becomes impossible. 
The study of Old Testament critical commentaries will amply justify 
the conclusion that a very high percentage of the proposed textual changes 
is based on what, only with the greatest stretch of imagination, may 
even be called conjectural emendation. These proposals have no foundation 
in Hebrew manuscripts, and most frequently, no support even from 
the versions. The commentary under review is replete with illustrations 


of this particular approach. A few examples gathered at random are 
listed. 


The one concrete objection is the patently Deuteronomic character 
of vv. *“ (for cross-references see Burney, Skinner). But with the 
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reasonable excision of these vv., because of their disturbance of con- 
nexion between v. ? and v. 5, and with some textual emendations, the 
story may be accepted as original (p. 87). 


The items of the thousands of sacrificial victims (that for the sheep 
is doubtless secondary) are exaggerations ... (p. 200). 


The section is a late postlude to the vision in 3 (pp. 203 ff.). 


V. 4, on Solomon’s all-gold service vessels, is a late exaggeration indeed 
(p. 223). 


The present story is editorially attached to those of the two ‘adversaries,’ 
but is of different origin. Of the whole narrative only vv. ***8- “ contain 
original material, vv. *°*® belong to a later Prophet-Saga. Of the 
remainder v. 7’ is an intruded archival datum (cf. Meyer, IN 367, 
n. 5), in no way aligned with the story of Jeroboam, who was actually 
over the levy of the house of Joseph (v. 78). There is also evident lacuna 
between v. 7", And this is the account how he (Jeroboam) raised his 
hand (i.e., rebelled) against the king, and v. 4, And Solomon sought 
to kill Jeroboam. We have to suppose loss of some definite overt act 
on Jeroboam’s part, which caused his flight, and which would equally 
account for the partisans who ultimately made him king of the North. 
That datum has been replaced with the popular story of the prophet 
Ahijah (vv. 2*°%), who appears again in a similar story in ch. 14 (p. 242). 


6. And there was war between Rehoboam and Jeroboam, etc., lacking 
in OGrr., is a senseless repetition of 14°°. 7b. And there was war between 
Abijam and Jeroboam: this is out of place after v. *, is secondary, induced 
by Ch.’s long story of the conflict between the two kings (p. 274). 


7. The v. appears to be a useless repetition of what precedes, is possibly 
a variant form from another source (p. 282). 


The reference to the twelve tribes appears to belong to later schematic 
history, and late seems to be the reference to the renaming of Jacob, 
citing P in Gen. 35'° (but cf. J in Gen. 327f-), repeated formulistically 
at II. 17%. Further, v. 9°, and he restored the ruined altar of YHWH, 
appears to render unnecessary v. 38, and he built the stones into an altar 
in the name of YHWH (p. 304). 


VV. 71. The reign of Pekah ben Remaliah of Israel. 27. The twenty 
years (entered gloss-wise, without the necessary preface, ‘‘and he 
reigned’ — cf. EVV) assigned to the reign is an absurdity for a term 
reduced by most chronologers to two years, by some to five (p. 451). 


Criticism of these narratives is indeed confused by the interlocking 


of affairs of now approved accuracy with stories of a prophet, involving 
two cases of historically absurd statement, the one of the divine slaughter 
of 185,000 men in one night, the other of the recession of the solar 
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shadow on the dial, as also Isaiah’s alleged prediction of the Babylonian 

exile (p. 516). 

One can but derive the impression that it is in the passages where the 
predictive items, or the miraculous elements, intrude themselves that 
a large number of the summary deletions and conjectural emendations 
are made. It is certainly true that a great percentage of them will be found 
among those passages criticized as probably not having been in the original 
text. The governing theme of the conjectural emendation, then, might 
be criticized fairly as being based upon a philosophy not in harmony 
with that of the text of Kings as we now possess it, for it is quite obvious 
that the final compilation of the book of Kings does include both the 
predictive and the miraculous elements. Is that conjecture to be relied 
upon, then, which is based upon a philosophy not in sympathy with the 
philosophy of the milieu which gave rise to the book? 

Everybody must recognize that Kings and other Biblical books were 
compiled from sources. It is an interesting study, and a profitable one, 
to endeavor to determine the source of the various parts of an author’s 
work. This is an entirely different matter, however, from the problem 
under discussion. Source criticism is one thing; conjecturing without 
textual evidence as to the original content of an ancient manuscript 
is quite another. The former must be accepted, the latter rejected, as 
a general practice. One could wish that in this commentary a stricter 
adherence might have been maintained to the admonition on page 88: 
“In a word, our moral judgment is not a measure for past history. ... The 
historian is justified in the position that so the record reads, and that 
we have not the means of exploring its ultimate truth.” Would it not 
be better if commentators were to limit their comments to matters of 
source criticism, and textual explanations? 

One has but to remember the marked change in thought produced by the 
archaeological discoveries of the recent past, and especially the discovery 
of the new manuscript of Isaiah, to be warned further against the alleged 
correction of manuscripts by conjecture only. Such is not the practice 
followed by translators of ancient Babylonian, Egyptian, or Aramaic 
texts. Where these texts are not understood, the translation either is 
left blank or is put in italics. The existence of the problematic parts 
in the original manuscripts is not questioned at all. One has only to note, 
for example, the proposed emendations in the sixty-eighth Psalm alone, 
to be found in the Kittel Bible and in most commentaries, to be exceedingly 
cautious in the practice of this type of text-correction. The reviewer 
refers specifically to the originality, contra the commentators, of the 
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phrase Ni34¥3 334, and the word NiNWid. Many other illustrations could 
be cited. 

A few items of minor importance might be noted, in view of a possible 
later revision. On page 25, line 20, the word ‘‘may” is a dittograph. On 
page 266, line 19, the word is ‘‘puerile’. One might like to suggest the 
consistent spelling of names— for example, ‘‘Reson” versus “‘Rezon”’ 
(cf. pp. 35, 241). On page 302 there is a reference to a passage from Ugarit 
which is stated to be ha ‘Gr; it actually is 4n ‘r. On page 463 there is a note 
on Nwni n3tp7. This is described as an attempt to obtain the construct 
construction. The inference is that it is not correct Hebrew grammar 
to find a noun in the construct state together with the definite article. 
Numbers of these cases are found, however, in and outside the Bible. 
The scribe of our present text of Kings sometimes uses the construct 
state, and sometimes the absolute state. When the Masoretes felt a 
mistake to be present, they usually were careful to indicate it in the Masora. 
It is evident, therefore, that the Masoretes (let alone the scribes) did 
not feel this to be an error. Whether we should now suggest a correction 
in the grammar is doubtful. On page 81 there will be found a proposed 
emendation of 3 to 0. Since the discoveries at Ugarit, it is well attested 
that 3 does have the same meaning as D, namely, “from’’ (cf. C. H. 
Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook). 

The pleasant part of a reviewer’s task lies in the profit and stimulation 
derived from subjugating his mind to the mind of a great scholar, who, 
having reached maturity, has spoken. It also is the pleasant task of a 
reviewer to wrestle with the problem of trying to express a difference 
of opinion clearly, and then to argue for his point of view. The only sadness 
that possibly could come would come from the thought that a reader, 
misunderstanding the nature of scholarship, might find in the exchange 
of minds only a controversy. May this thought not be permitted to retard 
our search for truth. 

G. DouGLas YOUNG 

Shelton College, New York 


Bryan Green: The Practice of Evangelism. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1951. xiii, 258. $3.00. 


Bryan Green’s book has unique significance, and is a welcome contri- 
bution, because it studies Evangelism out of a biblically imbued theological 
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concern, and is at the same time a remarkably comprehensive discussion of 
modern evangelistic methods. The author patiently touches upon every 
detail of technique, and every detail is theologically considered. It is rather 
a deft combination. Bryan Green is Rector of Birmingham, England, and 
a Canon of Birmingham Cathedral. Though his book, as a series of 
lectures to English audiences, is set almost entirely against a background 
of England’s church and secular life, Green need lose no power or pertinence 
with American readers. Indeed, what Green has to say might penetrate 
more deeply in this country just because it has a setting different from 
the thoroughly familiar, and so invisible, American scene. As Green 
handles his subject from the viewpoint of England’s desperate low ebb 
in religion, he puts his discussion of Evangelism upon a level of theological 
relevance where serious men, not mere opportunists, would read well 
for the building of Christ’s church. Bryan Green himself caught the 
attention of church people, who can, ordinarily, take popular evangelists 
without blinking an eye, when, in 1948, he preached an evangelistic 
mission in Manhattan’s Cathedral of St. John the Divine, and had 
crowds which averaged six thousand nightly. True, it is reported that 
Green has proved to be more popular in America than in his native 
England; which is not a strange thing, and might in turn prove, among 
other things, that this country has not yet sunk to England’s deep apathy 
towards organized religion. In any case, however Green is taken, he 
deserves a wide reading, especially by men who might look askance 
at what might uncritically be regarded as just another book on Evangelism. 
For Bryan Green attempts very well to put Evangelism where it 
belongs: in theological focus. And all that he says comes out of that 
perspective. 

A tension, however, resides in Green’s book. It is a tension between 
an evangelism that is trying to be biblical, and a church that is outside 
of the biblical climate. It has been said that the biggest stumbling block 
to the conversion of Britain is the church itself. Yet, as Green rightly 
teaches, ‘‘the total life of the Christian Church is a declaring of the Gospel, 
and therefore the many-sided activities of the Christian community, 
in so far as it is being truly and essentially Christian, are evangelism” 
(p. 5). And again, stressing the implications of I Peter 2:9, he says, 
“The ordinary churchgoer needs to accept his priesthood” (p. 193). 
With the church awry, the strain is as though the sun itself were out 
of its orbit. That this situation is elsewhere than in Britain is indicated 
by a report (The Christian Century, October 29, 1947) of the Chicago 
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Congregational Association’s committee on Evangelism, which pointed 
out that a “theological confusion’ presented a major handicap to any 
program of Evangelism within Congregational churches. But the committee 
felt, too, that it had uncovered an “appalling situation’’ which was probably 
not restricted to any one group or denomination. There is no doubt 
that the committee’s surmise is to a large extent correct. But there is 
no quitting of the issue. “Be sure of this’’, says Green, “the Church today 
cannot evangelise until she is certain of her Gospel, and recaptures some- 
thing of the buoyancy and hope which the early Christians possessed” 
(p. 3)..In his truly evangelical passion for souls, Canon Green labors 
under the incubus of a church unconcerned and passionless. He says, 
“‘revitalising of the Church’s spiritual life and a radical re-grouping 
of Christian forces are needed ...’’ (p. 10). Then where do his eyes turn in 
hope? 

First, the author says, it must be understood that ‘“‘no Church, no 
Christian, can create the evangelistic outlook and activity by an effort 
of will” (p. 199). There must be a passion for souls, which is indeed a 
gift of God, when, as with St. Paul, the love of Christ constrains men. 
But then there is the Bible. Says Green, ‘Let the Bible become the real 
authority of the Christian and he is forced to accept his role as an 
evangelist”. And the same for the church: ‘‘the rediscovery of the Bible 
and its power always goes hand in hand with renewed evangelistic fervour” 
(p. 202). Here it is acknowledged that in England and America, and 
perhaps on the Continent, the more fundamentalist and authoritarian 
Christian groups seem to be making the greatest progress in Evangelism. 
Green laments the moderatist’s inability to whip up much evangelistic 
zeal, even though, as he believes, the moderatist has a better grasp of 
Christian faith and life. It is at this point that Bryan Green must move 
into the deep water of modern theology’s major problem, and, forgetting 
such easy assertions as ‘‘we are not concerned with any theory of inspiration 
or any particular view of the Scriptures’’ (p. 202), be confronted himself 
with an adequate doctrine of the Word of God. It is this inadequacy 
that breaks the back of the church’s confidence and cripples its zeal. 
Green is something of an anomaly. Yet it is as he struggles within the 
tension of his own misalignment that he succeeds in lighting up Evangelism 
in its theological realism. And that is good. 


WILLIAM D. Gray 


Middlesboro, Kentucky 
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Carl H. Kraeling: John the Baptist. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1951. xii, 218. $2.50. 


This little book is deserving of attention for several reasons. Its author 
both in his service for a score of years as a professor in the Divinity School 
at Yale and in his present post as Director of the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago has distinguished himself as an influential 
scholar. He approaches his subject from a thoroughly modern point of 
view, applying the method of form criticism according to the precepts 
and in the spirit of his teacher Martin Dibelius and with a force and 
originality that do credit to his own critical acumen and imagination. 
And the subject of John the Baptist, though dealt with necessarily in 
books on contents of the Gospels, had not been treated in a significant 


monograph in the English language for several decades. 


That John the Baptist received a conspicuous place in the proclamation 
of Jesus Christ is evidenced by his prominence in the Gospels and in 
the other records of apostolic preaching, but the tendency of modern 
thought has been to minimize or reduce that connection with Jesus Christ. 
The older Liberal search for and stress upon the originality of Jesus, 
coupled with its basically ethico-religious rather than messianic under- 
standing of him, discounted generally the continuity between John and 
Jesus, not seriously allowing that John thought of himself as the forerunner 
of Jesus the Messiah or that Jesus so regarded John. The newer approach, 
though preserving much of the Liberal evaluation of Jesus, is less concerned 
with the isolation of the person of Jesus than with an understanding 
of the total development of Christianity as an historical phenomenon, 
and interprets the records primarily as products of Christian faith and 
life. A result is that features of the tradition that are judged to 
agree remarkably with the outlook and practice of the Christian 
church are regarded as suspect or are even rejected out of hand. 
It is this latter more deeply skeptical, though somewhat more consistent 
and integrated, viewpoint that comes to expression in the volume under 


consideration. 


According to Kraeling the basic element of John’s proclamation was 
the imminence of judgment. He allows, however, that there may have 
been a messianic element, though this is restricted to the thought of the 
coming of a messianic judge. And in connection with his declaration that 
“this messianic judge cannot be a human being” (p. 57) it appears that he 
does not conceive of Jesus as being identified with that coming judge. 
Kraeling’s development of this thesis discloses again and again how 
his critical method decisively affects his conclusions. 
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As he approaches the question of a messianic element, he inquires 
whether perhaps the characterization of John as preparing the way of 
the Lord may not be non-messianic. 


Since the coming of a Messiah was not an inevitable part of the 
eschatological expectation of his day, John may, like Malachi, have 
lacked the messianic factor in his proclamation, or, if he included 
it, it may have been somewhat different from that which the Evangelists 
imputed to him. Which of these alternatives is correct depends u!timately 
upon the interpretation of John’s utterances about the Mightier One 
and about the two baptisms (p. 53). 


Apparently Kraeling does not, at this point at least, conceive of the 
possibility that if John included the messianic factor, it may also 
have been in agreement with that which the evangelists imputed to him! 

The interpretation of the saying concerning the Mightier One as meaning 
that John is not worthy to be the slave of his disciple Jesus is rejected 
on the ground that “if this interpretation is correct, the saying is in all 
probability a Christian invention, for it reflects too accurately the relation 
between Jesus and John as the Evangelists understand it’ (p. 55). But 
the author allows for the interpretation that, while John announces the 
imminent judgment, he also speaks of the Mightier One who as messianic 
judge will execute the judgment which John merely proclaims (pp. 56 ff.). 

Of considerable interest is the manner in which the saying concerning 
baptism with the Holy Spirit is taken to mean essentially the same thing. 
Here he rejects the widespread notion that the saying is unhistorical 
and was coined by the church to show the contrast between the Baptist 
rite and later Christian practice. But nothing essentially distinctive 
is added to our understanding of John’s message when the saying is 
interpreted as concerned only with judgment. For John, according to 
Kraeling, means to say that ‘‘the Messiah will destroy you with his 
fiery breath or Spirit’’ (pp. 58 ff.). That the reference to fire might perhaps 
have in view a fiery judgment is plausible enough in view of such passages 
as Revelation 11:5; 19:20 and Daniel 7:10. But the question why the 
destruction of the wicked by the fiery breath of the Messiah should be 
called a baptism is more difficult to answer. The author’s suggestion 
is that ‘‘the water of baptism represents and symbolizes the fiery torrent 
of judgment, and that the individual by voluntarily immersing himself 
in the water enacts in advance before God his willing submission to the 
divine judgment which the river of fire will perform. John’s baptism 
would, therefore, be a rite symbolic of the acceptance of the judgment 
which he proclaimed” (pp. 117 f.). Finally, however, he seems to leap 
to the sphere of salvation from his primary occupation with the sphere 
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of judgment, for he says that John’s rite ‘‘called upon men to place 
themselves now, in the present, before the judgment throne and to 
understand that only by the act of repentant submission now could 
they hope to escape from the terrors of a future immersion, immersion 
in the fiery torrent of judgment in the day that was to come” (p. 122). 
But this does not answer the pressing question why destruction with 
fire should be called a baptism. And a present entrance into a stream 
can hardly represent or symbolize a future escape from or deliverance 
from a stream of fire. 

Of no less interest than Kraeling’s evaluation of John’s mission and 
message is his understanding of Jesus as this is illumined by his contacts 
with John. Jesus’ baptism by John is viewed as historical and as having 
constituted a crucial moment that moulded the course of Jesus’ life and 
thought, though Mark is disappointing because it says so little about 
that experience and John must be rejected because of the intrusion of 
the pre-existence doctrine (pp. 131 ff.). Matthew’s distinctive testimony 
(Mt. 3:14—-15) is likewise regarded as reflecting an understanding of Jesus 
which developed in the early church, though beneath this and the other 
accounts it is contended that one may find some true insights into the 
actual state of affairs. The Matthean account is understood as follows: 


Now the particular conception of Jesus as the greater held by Matthew’s 
circles included the thought that he was the teacher and example of the 
higher righteousness (Mt 5:20), and that he had commanded his followers 
to make disciples of all nations by baptizing them (Mt 28:19). Such 
baptism, the episode tells us, Jesus did not need, but since he required 
it of his followers as a part of the higher righteousness, he underwent 
it himself so that he might be for them the perfect example. Hence 
Jesus’ answer to the Baptist implies that questions of propriety 
and impropriety cannot be allowed to interfere with his determination 
to exhibit in his own life the full measure of the righteousness he 
demanded of others, righteousness here being understood as righteous 
or holy acts (p. 134). 


Thus understood, Matthew’s narrative is not regarded as credible or 
as congenial to Jesus’ inner disposition. To make the thought of 
being an example the motive of his acceptance of baptism at Jesus’ hands, 
the author maintains, 


is to pitch Jesus’ ethical life at a level far below its recognizable 
standards. Normally Jesus acts out of deep inner compulsions that 
arise from his understanding of the divine will (p. 135). 


Does this interpretation do justice, however, to Matthew’s account? 
May one fairly conclude that Matthew does not go beyond the thought 
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of the exhibition of a perfect example? No, for the ‘Suffer it now” 
points to a unique feature of the historical situation; it points beyond 
the mere idea of an example to a distinctive messianic consciousness. 
For Jesus, as for men generally, there was an obligation to be obedient 
to the divine will, but for Jesus the content of that divine will was 
pervasively messianic. Necessity was laid upon even the Messiah, and 
precisely upon him as the Messiah, to fulfill righteousness, and thus 
the fulfillment also was distinctively messianic. 

It is this messianic consciousness of Jesus, reflected as perspicuously 
in Mark as in Matthew, that undercuts Kraeling’s general conclusion 
that the baptism signified a profound experience of consecration and 
participation in the action at hand (cf. pp. 135 ff.). The acceptance 
of baptism at John’s hand meant that Jesus 


accepted the imminence of the divine judgment and of the need for 
decision, repentance and Abrahamic piety. That it should also have 
meant for Jesus the acceptance of baptism as the seal and sign of 
repentance and of self-humiliation before the judgment throne of God, 
is not to be wondered at. To anyone who, like the author of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, is disturbed by the thought of a supposed 
conflict between this assumption and the dogma of Jesus’ sinlessness 
it may be suggested that he replace the negative virtue of sinlessness 
in this context with the positive virtue of holiness for which there 
is ample justification in the record. History shows that the holiest 
of men have also been the ones most ready to humiliate themselves 
before God. To this rule Jesus was undoubtedly no exception (pp. 135 f.). 


Thus, the testimony of all the accounts to the contrary notwithstanding, 
it is insisted that Jesus’ submission to baptism must be understood as 
quite like that of other men. The human experience of holy men who 
were not burdened with the negative virtue of sinlessness is made the 
norm for interpreting his life and calling. One thus begins and ends with 
an essentially demessianized Jesus. 

There are other provocative features in this brief treatise and many 
more that are informative and stimulating. The exceedingly interesting 
chapters on “John the Baptist and the Wilderness’ and ‘‘The Later 
History of the Baptist Movement” have not even been touched upon 
here. And though the book is marked by presuppositions, methods and 
conclusions to which vigorous dissent must be registered, one who examines 
its arguments with care will stand under a compulsion to inquire with 
new solicitude and precision as to the true place of the Baptist within 
the Christian gospel. 

N. B. STONEHOUSE 

Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Beryl Smalley: The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages (second 
edition). New York: Philosophical Library. 1952. xxii, 406. $7.50 


This ground-breaking and highly informative study, first published 
in 1941, has appeared in a revised edition, increased by more than one 
hundred pages in length. The new edition is a very real advance. The 
Introduction has been expanded and clarified. It takes account of the 
considerable amount of work which has recently been done in the field 
and brings the reader. up-to-date. Chapter I has been expanded and 
filled in, there are additions to chapter II, and chapter IV has a new section 
on Herbert of Bosham, whose importance has only just come to light. 
Chapter VI has been rewritten and contains major judgments concerning 
the contributions of the great scholastic friars to biblical interpretation. 
The footnotes have been generously expanded and the helpful device 
continued of following an op. cit. by a parenthesis giving the page and 
note reference to the previous full citation. Would that more authors 
would adopt this practice. 

In short, the volume is almost a new book. While a certain obscurity 
of style remains due to the author’s habit of using a minimum number of 
words to express an idea, this edition should be acquired even by owners 
of the previous one. It is indispensable for an understanding of the 
medieval use of the Bible, and is a greatly improved survey as compared 
with the first edition. The word “‘survey’’ should deceive no one into 
thinking of this as only a resumé of other men’s labors. It is a work of 
original research in a field in which Miss Smalley is one of the few masters. 

There is an interesting discussion of the origin of chapter divisions 
and subdivisions and the development of concordances. The critique 
of the work and influence of Joachim of Flora is well-done. It is good 
to see the definite statement that the supposed authorship of The Gloss 
by Walafrid Strabo has been finally exploded (p. 57). 

One of the most helpful sections deals with the developments of the 
postills, first by Hugh of St. Cher and then by others. It is not only here, 
however, but throughout the book that Miss Smalley’s original discoveries 
are poured out before the reader in great profusion. He now knows more 
about medieval knowledge of the Bible than any one except the pioneer 
scholar like the author who is a few steps ahead of him. 

The work emphasizes the fact that methods of exegesis have varied 
very considerably during the history of Bible interpretation. The literal 
sense which is the basis of all sound exegesis has been allowed to fall 
into neglect more than once, to the detriment of the church. 
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This is a fascinating account of the state and methods of biblical study 
during the middle ages. For this greatly improved second edition we 
are most grateful. Perhaps we may hope that the book will periodically 
be enlarged as long as Miss Smalley is able to continue her studies in 
this field. 


PAauL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield: Biblical and Theological Studies. 
Philadelphia: The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company. 
1952. lii, 580. $4.50. 


This is a volume containing seventeen articles and four sermons of 
B. B. Warfield and is the third volume of the writings of Warfield published 
in recent years by the Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company. 
The articles selected are of varied character and could not conveniently 
be characterized other than Biblical and Theological Studies. They comprise 
such articles as ‘‘The Biblical Doctrine of the Trinity’, ‘‘Predestination”’ 
and “The Prophecies of St. Paul”, which readers of Warfield will readily 
remember as masterpieces of biblico-theological writing. The four sermons 
are probably the best that could have been chosen. Those who have not 
read the sermons on “‘God’s Immeasurable Love’ (John 3:16) and ‘‘The 
Prodigal Son”’ have yet to experience the delight of following Dr. Warfield 
to the depths and heights of unsurpassed sermonic composition. And 
if we have been the victims of the distortions to which these passages 
have been subjected we shall be grateful for the vistas which Dr. Warfield’s 
enlightened mind has been instrumental in opening to our view. Here 
we have unexcelled examples of rightly dividing the word of truth. 

No one living today is better acquainted with, or a more devoted 
student of, the writings of Warfield than Samuel G. Craig. He has 
written the foreword to this volume. Of more significance, however, 
is Dr. Craig’s introduction of thirty eight pages in which Warfield as 
a theologian and his contribution to theology are very eloquently and 
sympathetically assessed. In the first eight pages of this introduction 
we have most valuable biographical material and in the remaining thirty 
an extensive treatment of the source and content of Warfield’s theology. 
As respects the source there could be little dispute but Dr. Craig has 
truly represented Warfield’s position. Respecting content it must be 
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admitted that the variety and mass of Warfield’s writings over a period 
of some forty years confront any student with great difficulty in the 
matter of selection and emphasis when he tries to sum up in a few pages 
the content of Warfield’s theology. No doubt Dr. Craig felt constrained 
for good reasons to follow the line he has taken. Possibly other students 
equally sympathetic, while not discounting or suppressing any of the 
material brought to the forefront by Dr. Craig, would have been disposed 
to place in bolder relief certain other aspects of Warfield’s theology. 
But there can be no question that the portrayal Craig has given is true 
to Warfield. 

This is a handsome volume at a very moderate price. Theological 
students, even those who have access to the articles and sermons of 
Warfield in earlier publications, should make no delay in securing it. 
For here some of Warfield’s ablest contributions to theology are brought 
together in one volume. 


Joun Murray 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Geerhardus Vos: The Pauline Eschatology. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1952. vii, 365. $5.00. 


Evangelical scholarship has again been put in debt to the Wm. B. 
Eerdmans publishing house by the reprint, in a limited edition of 500 
copies, of Geerhardus Vos’s rare work, The Pauline Eschatology. Originally 
published privately in only 350 copies in 1930, it is again available to 
those who are willing to put out the intellectual effort that it takes to 
derive benefit from Vos. The chapters here are not summaries of exegesis 
in sermonic or dida:tic form. They are reverent exegesis itself at its best. 
It might even be said that the painstaking characteristic is carried to 
an extreme at times. Vos patiently tracks down every possible objection, 
no matter how far astray it takes him, at the risk of his reader’s losing 
the train of thought. 

The very first chapter, entitled ‘‘The Structure of the Pauline Escha- 
tology’’, is a good example of the masterful way in which Vos handles 
his material. By bringing out the particular emphasis of Old Testament 
eschatology, that of the non-Pauline parts of the New Testament, and 
that of Jesus, he proves himself to be no narrow specialist who is unable 
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to fit Pauline eschatology into the total biblical picture. This demonstration 
of a comprehensive view serves as a rebuff in advance to those who would 
charge him with a failure to see Paul’s eschatology in the light of the rest 
of Scripture. Vos rises to this challenge in Chapter 10, ‘“The Question of 
Chiliasm in Paul’’, where he remarks, ‘‘He (the exegete) must expect to 
have the scheme outlined in Revelation xx.4 ff. brought to his attention 
with the insistent demand that a laborious effort at harmonizing shall 
be forthwith undertaken in which the large mould of Pauline eschatological 
teaching shall be reduced to the narrower, pictorial measures of the 
Apocalyptic vision” (p. 226). Answers Vos, “‘The minor deliverances 
ought in the harmonizing process to be made to give way to the 
far-sweeping, age-dominating program of the theology of Paul” (idem). 
It is this last sentence that gives the clue to the thesis of the book. It 
can be put plainly, as Vos does on page 11, ‘‘To unfold the Apostle’s 
eschatology means to set forth his theology as a whole’’. If Vos is right, 
a vast area of truth has been left untouched by evangelical preaching. 
Outside of the obviously eschatological passages in I Corinthians 15 and 
I and II Thessalonians and a few other shorter sections elsewhere, our 
preaching takes little account of eschatological thought in Paul. Vos 
shows, however, that each of Paul’s four fundamental structural subjects 
is eschatologically conditioned, Resurrection, Salvation, Justification, and 
the Holy Spirit (pp. 44-60). 

The preacher need not think that this book is one only for the cloistered 
classroom. The verse-by-verse exegesis of I Corinthians 15:35-50, found 
on pages 176-183, should give many a homiletic suggestion, as should also 
the exegesis of II Corinthians 5:1-8, starting at page 187. No commentary 
can give what Vos gives here. 

The one question that this reviewer wishes Vos had considered more 
fully is that of Paul’s alleged belief in the nearness of the parousia, and 
the effect of this on our concept of inspiration. He mentions the problem 
in passing on pages 32, 86, and 192, remarking that it is a “pity” that 
interest in this question has left the larger questions ‘‘too little considered’’. 
A paragraph or two on this subject to amplify what he hints at on page 86 
would have been helpful. 

The publishers have wisely bound this volume with an article by Vos, 
“The Eschatology of the Psalter’. In this article there is more to sum 
up the hermeneutical principles to be used in interpreting Old Testament 
prophecy and more practical application of eschatology to the Christian's 
devotional life than in the whole book on Paul's eschatology. It serves 
as a fitting conclusion to the volume. 
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Is there not a demand for a collection of all of Vos’s articles that lie 
buried in old copies of the Princeton Theological Review, as there was 
for Warfield’s? And may not the reprinting of this great work give us 
hope for an early reprint of that other scarce treasure of Vos’s, The 
Self-Disclosure of Jesus? 

JosePH C. HOLBROOK, JR. 

Westwood, New Jersey 


ed. Sherman E. Johnson: The Joy of Study. New York: Macmillan. 
1951. xiii, 163. $2.75. 


The Joy of Study is a volume of papers on New Testament and related 
subjects presented to Frederick C. Grant of Union Theological Seminary 
by former students, colleagues, and friends. The Editor, Dean Sherman E. 
Johnson, writes the introduction in which he pens a brief outline of Professor 
Grant’s career and an evaluation of his ministry. 

Francis W. Beare of Trinity College, Toronto, sketches the history 
of interpretation of the parable in Luke 14:15-24. By eliminating 
accretions, Beare tries to recover the original form of the parable and 
the way in which Luke interpreted it. He then sketches the Matthean 
interpretation (22:1-14), suggesting that the allegory has been given 
a very different cast in the first Gospel. Beare then touches upon the 
interpretation of Origen, Irenaeus, Chrysostom, Augustine, Gregory 
the Great, Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin, and finally Jiilicher and Jeremias. 
In his judgment, Calvin was the first to approximate a sound exegesis 
and marked a great advance over all previous commentators in his 
critical perception by recognizing that the two Gospels record two versions 
of one parable even though differing greatly in detail. 

Burton H. Throckmorton, Jr., of Union Theological Seminary writes 
a cogent paper on “The Teachings of Jesus and Pacifism” in which he 
maintains that no case can be made for absolute pacifism from the New 
Testament. The actual choice between resistance and non-resistance 
is often a choice between: evils, not between right and wrong, and there 
are occasions when non-resistance is neither right nor preferable to 
resistance. Loyalty to justice must be recognized as one manifestation 
of love when a more ideal solution cannot be realized; and pacifism often 
ignores the whole concept of justice or righteousness. Since pacifism is 


not sound as a principle, the question of military service must be answered 
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by each individual in each situation, in the light of the justice of a given 
cause, and the justice of the means employed by the state to pursue 
that cause. The final decision is always based on the subjective judgment 
of each individual. No divinely appointed responsibility of the citizen 
to his state is recognized. 

John Knox of Union Theological Seminary contributes a brief suggestion 
that the reference in Mark 14:51-52 to the linen cloth was designed 
by Mark to be a proleptic reference to the empty tomb and the linen 
clothes in which the body of Jesus had been wrapped. 

Holt H. Graham of Seabury-Western Theological Seminary discusses 
“Community in the Synoptic Gospels” against the background of the 
concept of community in the Old Testament and Judaism. Three types 
of community are discovered in the Gospels: that of the “‘covenant 
community” which existed between Jesus as a rabbi and his disciples 
and which was characterized by the rite of a common meal; that of the 
Brotherhood, the post-resurrection community of which traces are found 
by the use of Form Criticism in such passages as Matt. 5:11-13, 
Mark 3:13-20, Matt. 16:18; and the community which was created by 
the kingdom of God. Holt does not work out this last point but is satisfied 
to suggest, on the basis of a few scattered references, that the community 
which was created by the kingdom of God was not co-extensive with 
the disciples but was larger in its scope. 

Henry J. Cadbury of Harvard University writes on ‘‘Overconversion 
in Paul’s Churches”. Some of the problems with which Paul deals in his 
letters were caused not only by a failure of his converts to attain an 
adequate level of Christian conduct, but by their reacting too far in their 
conversion from a pagan life. Some converts felt that they should be 
not merely different from their former pagan companions but that they 
should break off all contacts with unbelievers. Others, in their conversion 
from the low standards of pagan morality, apparently espoused complete 
celibacy. Such overconversion is found also in the realm of belief. 
Thessalonians over-emphasized eschatology; and some Galatians embraced 
too much Judaism while others pursued personal liberty to an extreme. 
Many obscure passages in the Pauline literature will be illuminated 
if it is remembered that Paul is dealing with the overconverted as well 
as with the underconverted. 

Robert M. Grant of the University of the South studies the “‘Wisdom 
of the Corinthians” against the background of Greek and Jewish thought. 
Two concepts of the wise man are traced. One is found in the cynicizing 
Stoic ideal which stressed the irrelevance of license. The wise man will 
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live in accordance with nature, and therefore the satisfaction of all physical 
appetites which seem natural are permissible. The other ideal, found in 
the later Stoa and in such Jewish groups as the Essenes and the 
Therapeutae, emphasized the importance of absolute continence for the 
wise man. Grant feels that the ideal of wisdom was brought to 
the Corinthians by Apollos, and once introduced followed these two 
lines of development. Thus Paul had to deal with the problem of moral 
license on the one hand and that of ascetic tendencies on the other. 

Philip Carrington, Archbishop of Quebec, takes up his lance to joust 
with F. W. Beare because of the latter’s abandonment of the Petrine 
authorship of I Peter. He emphasizes that the major objections to the 
authenticity of the epistle are personal and theological rather than 
historical. The mystery-religion theory of Perdelwitz is unnecessary 
and unproven. Carrington asserts that the sweeping generalization 
that fictitious authorship was a ‘“‘harmless literary device’’ often resorted 
to in Jewish and Christian literature of the period quite lacks the support 
of factual evidence. Such a fictitious literature did not arise until the 
apostolic writings had become classics and classified as Scripture. 

Sydney Temple of the University of Massachusetts in a discussion 
of ‘Geography and Climate in the Fourth Gospel’’ illustrates a number of 
passages by a knowledge of geographical and climatic conditions. He 
concludes that if the equating of local conditions with the description 
of events in the Gospel does not point to any particular author or 
provenance, it does indicate that the author of the original draft possessed 
an intimate knowledge of conditions in Palestine. He either possessed 
an acquaintance with the actual events in the life of Jesus, or else he was 
a very careful workman who made his chronicle fit the geographical 
and climatic details of the locale of his story. 

One of the most provocative essays is written by Clarence T. Craig 
of Drew University on “Soma Christou’’. Craig accepts the conclusions of 
recent studies in Pauline anthropology in which any dualistic distinction 
between the body and the true self ‘thas been completely demolished” 
(p. 75). Paul did not view the body as a part of the person or as the 
dwelling place of the spirit. The body is the person; the body is the soul 
in its outward form. Craig’s main concern is to apply this thought to 
the church as the body of Christ. The whole Christ is Christ and the 
church. Christ is incomplete without the church, as his body, the church, 
is inseparable from the totality of his person. Christ and his church 
comprise one body together and are united in a single corporeity. 
Therefore to be in Christ and to be in the body of Christ, the church, 
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are one and the same; and if a person is not in the body he is not in 
Christ. Craig feels that there is no New Testament support for a doctrine 
of the ‘‘mystical body”’ of Christ; there is only the body of Christ, which 
is Christ. This essay merits searching criticism. We can here only suggest 
that the basic premise is not free from serious exegetical difficulties. 
In the light of such passages as Phil. 1:23-24, II Cor. 5:1-10, one cannot 
say that Paul does not distinguish between the body and the self. In 
his discussion of the resurrection body in I Cor. 15, Paul can 
hardly be thought to conceive of the self as non-existent between 
the dissolution of the natural body and the assumption of the 
resurrection body. 

Morton S. Enslin of Crozer Theological Seminary contributes an 
essay on ‘‘Preaching from the New Testament” which is designed to 
stimulate the preacher to find the “‘real values” of the Bible and thereby 
to encourage his people to love it. However, this is to be accomplished 
by distilling through the medium of the pulpit the results of modern 
liberal criticism, by disabusing the people of the ignorant notion that 
the Bible is a book of the supernatural, and by demonstrating how 
completely human it is. The preacher will thus be able to lead his auditors 
into the ‘‘riches’’ of the New Testament. While Enslin makes some good 
points, the preacher who follows Dr. Enslin’s advice as here stated will 
conclude his sermon leaving his people still waiting to hear the voice 
of God. : 

A study in ‘Miracles and Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba’”’ is 
contributed by A. Haire Forster of Evanston, Illinois. Adamnan, who 
was born 27 years after St. Columba’s death, wrote a life of the saint 
in which his activities as a missionary, statesman, and poet are only 
incidental to his prophecies, miracles and visions. Forster describes 
the sources of the Life, both literary and oral, and evaluates the place 
of the miraculous element in the narrative. He leaves it for the reader 
to draw the analogy to the rise of our Gospel narratives. 

Arthur Jeffrey of Columbia University contributes an essay on ‘‘The 
Descent of Jesus in Muhammadan Eschatology” in which he gathers 
the references from the Muslim tradition which show the influence of 
Christian eschatology on Muslim thought. Christians and Jews, converted 
in the early years of Islam, brought into Islam a great’ deal of their 
eschatological beliefs, especially those involving the idea of a Redeemer. 
In the eschatological picture, Jesus appears as a redeemer within the 
framework of the Islamic faith and for the Muslim community. 

Arthur Darby Nock of Harvard University writes the final essay 
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on “Soter and Euergetes’’, tracing the words in classical and hellenistic 
literature and in their application to Roman emperors, to local dignitaries 
and to high officials. He concludes that soter is a neutral term referring 
to the performance of a function and not to membership of a class in the 
hierarchy of beings, and that the word does not of itself involve conno- 
tations of deity. The context must determine the particular shade of 
meaning. 

There are appended to the essays fifteen pages of bibliography of the 
works of Professor Grant. 


GEORGE E. Lapp 


Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 


Herman Bavinck: The Doctrine of God, translated, edited and outlined 
by Wm. Hendriksen. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company. 1951. 407. $5.00. 


A very great service has been rendered to the English-speaking world 
by the translation into English of part of Herman Bavinck’s four-volume 
work on Reformed Dogmatics. Sets of Bavinck’s Gereformeerde Dogmatiek 
adorn the bookshelves of many an American theologue in spite of the 
fact that their owners have but an insufficient grasp of the Dutch language. 
The publication of this translation will be appreciated as a much wanted 
addition to the library of the Reformed pastor. 

Bavinck’s magnum opus has not yet been surpassed by any of his 
successors when it comes to a solid and comprehensive treatment of 
the various doctrines of Scripture. The volume which has now been 
made available in English is a typical example of the quiet and scholarly 
approach which characterizes his entire treatment of Reformed dogmatics. 
The remark has been made that there lies an anthem hidden in each 
dogma. Some artistic souls have been gifted by God to develop the 
science of dogmatics in a language which from time to time rises to the 
strains of an anthem. Bavinck’s orderly and systematic flow of thought 
prefers an equally systematic mode of expression. And yet one cannot 
read the volume The Doctrine of God without being overwhelmed anew 
by the adorable mystery of the greatness of Him in whom all our thoughts 
rest. The fulness of God’s perfections, the mysteries of the internal 
relations between the persons of the Trinity, the sovereignty of God’s 
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decrees and many other related subjects receive a full and scholarly 
treatment in this book. 

A masterpiece — perhaps the best of what Bavinck has produced — is 
his discussion of the question of infra- and supralapsarianism. Bavinck’s 
position is that “‘neither the supra- nor the infralapsarian view of pre- 
destination is able to do full justice to the truth of Scripture, and to 
satisfy our theological thinking. The true element in supralapsarianism 
is: that it emphasizes the unity of the divine decree and the fact that 
God had one final aim in view .... And the true element in infralapsarian- 
ism is: that the decrees manifest not only a unity but also a diversity 
(with a view to their several objects)”, and that they ‘reveal not only 
a teleological but also a causal order’ (p. 392). Because of the limited 
character of our reasoning powers a disharmony arises between the 
advocates of a causal world and life view and the defenders of a teleological 
philosophy. But this disharmony does not exist in the mind of God. 
“‘God’s decree together with the history of the universe which answers 
to it should not be exclusively described — after the manner of infra- and 
supralapsarianism — as a straight line... but it should also be viewed 
as a system the several elements of which are coordinately related to 
one another and cooperate with one another toward that goal which 
always was and is and will be the deepest ground of all existence, namely, 
the glorification of God’’ (p. 394). 

In his discussion of the Trinity Bavinck seems to hold to the position 
that the eternal generation of the Son consists in an eternal and ineffable 
communication of the divine essence to the Son by the Father. It is true 
the point is not clearly mentioned but the scattered references to the 
eternal generation would seem to point in the direction just indicated. 
Bavinck quotes with approval the Nicene Symbol that the Father begets 
the Son ‘‘ ‘of the essence of the Father, God of God, Light of Light, very 
God of very God’ ”’ and a little later he affirms that the Son “‘is generated 
out of the essence of the Father” (pp. 308 f.). This position is contrary 
to what Calvin held on the subject and it is strange that Bavinck does 
not make mention of him at this point. Had he engaged in a more detailed 
exegesis of the Scripture passages that are usually appealed to as proof 
texts for the doctrine of eternal sonship he might have reached the con- 
clusion that there is no scriptural evidence to support the notion that 
eternal generation consists in a communication of the divine essence 
from the Father to the Son. When speaking about the intra-divine sphere 
we must certainly maintain that the Son is of the Father, that He in 
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some way is derived from the Father by means of an eternal and ineffable 
communication, but this communication is not one of the divine 
essence. 

The translator has given us a fine piece of work. Although using consider- 
able liberty where the construction of the Dutch sentence demanded 
this, he has been able to maintain the exact sense of the original. The 
directness of Anglo-Saxon speech and diction when compared with the 
Dutch, which often excels in involved subordinate clauses preceding 
the main clause, lends ‘to this translation a pleasing simplicity and 
lucidity. Occasionally a Scripture reference is quoted in full when the 
Dutch has the reference only. Comparison also shows that in one or 
two instances a few lines of the original have been omitted in the 
translation, but these omissions are very minor and do not affect 
the correct development of the subject. The captions and outlines 
supplied by the translator may prove to be helpful to those who wish 
to use this book as a text-book. 

If time could be found to render the remaining volumes of the Dogmatiek 
into English a solid basis would be laid for an up-to-date study in 
Systematic Theology in the English language, challenging our mid-century 
non-Christian thinking with the consistent teachings of the Word of God. 


MArRTEN H. WoupDstTRA 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Edward J. Young: Isaiah Fifty-Three: A Devotional and Expository 
Study. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1952. 
93. $1.50. 


We welcome this new book by Dr. E. J. Young on one of the central 
chapters of the great prophetic book of Isaiah. As Dr. Young points 
out (p. 81), the book of Isaiah is quoted more often in the New Testament 
than all the other prophetical books combined. The fifty-third chapter 
itself is quoted about six times. While Young has kept in mind the 
importance of this chapter in our Christian faith, yet he has also realized 
and briefly dealt with the modern attacks on the historic Christological 
interpretation. 

The book is primarily devotional. It will be read with profit by the 
ordinary Christian. No knowledge of Hebrew is necessary to appreciate 
the discussion, and the devotional treatment is true to the great doctrines 
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of our faith. Christ and His substitutionary work upon the cross are 
central in Young’s presentation. 

At the same time the book is expository. Dr. Young sticks to his text. 
He uses adequately his own knowledge of the Hebrew though he does 
not obtrude it upon the English reading audience for which he writes. 
His grammatical approach is sound though many of his points must 
be taken on faith as he can not argue them at length in a work of this 
nature. Such trust is easily given in view of Dr. Young’s competence 
in Hebrew study. 

There is a beginning of a study of the modern critical approach. His 
interesting analysis of Sellin’s four-fold change of mind on the subject 
of the person referred to in Isaiah fifty-three only whets one’s appetite 
for a fuller review of the critical views. Also his last chapter deals in 
a brief but very illuminating way with the recent Scandinavian school 
of critics and the “form criticism” approach which is perhaps better 
known (though later proposed) in the New Testament field than in the 
Old. Even the ordinary Christian should know something of these trends. 
The scholar of course will want further to follow up Young’s sketch 
of current trends. 

Perhaps the only criticism that the reviewer would make is at the 
same time a compliment. There is lacking the technical apparatus of 
footnotes and extended quotations which are necessary in a critical 
commentary. The result is a readable and spiritually elevating and 
edifying book which is obviously what the author intended to produce. 
It is perhaps too bad, however, that Young did not append at the back 
an annotated bibliography or a set of notes beyond the eight brief notations 
he has given. This would make more available to earnest Christian 
students some of the deeper thought and effort he has obviously put 
into this small volume. 

Again we should commend the author. He has dealt honestly with 
his text. Also he has taken into account critical views, has shown reasons 
from the text itself, from the New Testament quotations, and from our 
faith as a whole why these views are unsatisfactory. At the same time 
he has written with a warm Christian faith about the same chapter as 
Philip expounded in the Ethiopian eunuch’s chariot. The book is a 
practical proof that doctrine and devotion, faith and scholarship need 
not be divorced. They belong together. 


R. Larrp Harris 


Faith Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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eds. Alan Richardson and Wolfgang Schweitzer: Biblical Authority 
for Today. Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 1952. 347. $4.00. 


Since the Protestant Reformation, the question of Biblical authority has 
commanded a central place in the theological thinking of the Western world. 
It was inevitable that it should be so for, if the Reformation was anything, 
it was a revolt against the authority of the church in the name of the 
authority of the Bible. This original debate between Protestants and 
Romanists over the place-and character of Biblical authority gave way to 
the even more fundamental struggle between Liberalism and orthodoxy 
occasioned by the rise of historical criticism. 

Since Karl Barth, the energies of Protestant religious thinkers have been 
increasingly expended in an effort to retrieve the authority of the Bible, 
which had been diminished to the vanishing point by the ever more 
consistent and thorough application of the basic presuppositions of religious 
Liberalism. 

This effort on the part of the neo-supernaturalists to restore to theology 
its Biblical basis is not, as all informed students of theology know, a 
return to orthodoxy. The effort is precisely to get above and beyond the 
Liberal-orthodox disjunction by acknowledging, on the one hand, the 
major conclusions of the critics, while affirming, on the other, that the 
Bible is the Word of God for those who read it with the eyes of faith. 
While this school of thought has failed to commend itself either to the 
orthodox or to the few militant religious Liberals that are left, it has 
become increasingly popular not only on the Continent and in Britain, 
but also in America. The volume which is here being reviewed gives 
striking testimony to this fact. It is a symposium prepared by the World 
Council of Churches on the question of Biblical authority and inter- 
pretation with essays contributed by men from virtually every main 
division of Christendom, and yet the Barthian approach is in evidence 
in each essay, with the possible exception of that of Panayotis I. 
Bratsiotis, spokesman for the Greek Orthodox. The study purports to 
be the fruit of ecumenical thinking and it surely is, if ecumenicity be 
understood in terms of denominational and geographical inclusivism. 
It is definitely not ecumenical, however, in a theological sense, for it 
contains nothing from either a thoroughly liberal or consistently 
conservative standpoint. In fact both of these latter approaches are 
expressly rejected. Witness, for example, the following passage from 
Muilenburg’s essay on Biblical interpretation. 


Not infrequently humanistic presuppositions have guided the inter- 
preter’s thought so that we were given the dubious gifts of principles, 
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insights, and ideals instead of the Word of God which the Bible in reality 
gave. Man became the subject in a Scripture where the only subject 
was God. Evolutionary or Hegelian constructions of development 
comprehended the Biblical materials in a structure which was completely 
alien to the Bible itself. Thus the uniqueness of Biblical revelation 
itself was lost. The Bible is more than history, and the history of the 
Bible is not the kind of history that men have often supposed. It 
must be understood in its own categories if it is to be understood at 
all (‘‘The Interpretation of the Bible’, pp. 199 f.). 


Again, Erik Wolf declares in his essay on law: 


The Bible, as we understand it, is not just a ‘historical document’ 
interpreted by a theology for which history as such is the medium of 
revelation. The methods of comparative religion do indeed secure 
scientifically binding conclusions about historical facts which appear 
in the Bible, but such insights are not essential to the life of faith and 
do not bind the believer’s conscience (‘“The Rule of Law”, p. 276). 


The polemic against orthodoxy, on the other hand, assumes the usual 
form of a lament over the dire results of identifying the Word of God 
with the words of the Biblical text. “Such a fundamentalist theology 
substitutes a dictatorship of the letter for the authority of the Spirit’ 
(Wolf: bid., p. 279). 

As might be expected, the work is fuzzy (as is the whole Neo-Orthodox 
movement) in its positive expostion of Scriptural authority. The word 
“authority” is freely used, but it tends to evaporate from normativeness 


into uniqueness. The story of redemptive history is found only in the 
Bible. 


There is no alternative source from which it may be learned.... 
When Faith responds to the testimony of the Bible that its witness 
is true, then the Bible has for that person a position for which the 
word ‘authority’ is not too strong a term (Craig: ‘“‘A Methodist 
Contribution’’, p. 32). 


The same situation prevails in the question of the unity of Scripture. If 
Biblical criticism has made it impossible to hold to a systematic unity 
of Scripture, in what sense is the whole Bible a vehicle of divine 
self-disclosure? Here the standard elusiveness prevails. The unity is 
“dynamic”, ‘Messianic’, eschatological”. It is the unity of Heils- 
geschichte. One author admits that the unity of Scripture has a way of 
being ineffable. 


The Early Church seems to have grasped the Bible’s essential unity 
intuitively in the light of the Risen Christ. And I suspect that this 
unity is something which is seen most clearly only in the worshipping 
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community, and that those most convinced of the unity are precisely 
those who experience most difficulty in expressing their conviction 
in words. We need today to make a new and vigorous attempt to 
define it, but I doubt that either we or the subsequent generation will 
be entirely satisfied with the result. That this is so is both the perplexity 
and the glorious mystery of the Bible which leave us searching even 
in our certainty (Wright: ‘From the Bible to the Modern World”, 
p. 226). 


While the conservative reader will not be satisfied with the basic 
theological presuppositions, there remains much in the work which is 
provocative and helpful, particularly in Part Four which is concerned 
with the specific application of Biblical principles to current problems 
in politics, economics and sociology. In particular the present writer 
found stimulating Vinjamuri E. Devadutt’s analysis of the basic difference 
between Hinduism and Christianity (‘A Baptist Contribution’’, pp. 59 ff.). 
Walther Eichrodt’s essay, ‘““The Question of Property in the Light of the 
Old Testament”’, also contained provocative insights. 


Pau K. JEWETT 


Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 


ed. Calvinistic Action Committee: God-Centered Living or Calvinism in 
Action. A Symposium. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House. 1951. 271. 
$3.50. 


Calvinism boasts a God-centered theology. It is altogether fitting there- 
fore that a Calvinistic Action Committee should produce a book whose 
theme and title is God-centered living. If there is any substance to the 
proposition that truth is in order to goodness, then faith must beget works, 
and more specifically, a faith that is built upon the sovereignty of God 
must issue in a life that is centered upon and controlled by the precepts 
of the living God. It is toward this end that The Calvinistic Action Com- 
mittee has brought forth a symposium under the title God-Centered Living 
or Calvinism in Action. 

Because of the complexity of modern life, the application of scriptural 
principles to every sphere of life is an intricate and difficult problem. We 
live in an age whose life-patterns are both diverse and shifting and the 
particular requirements of the Word of God in all of human life are too 
frequently only vaguely grasped. Yet we who are commanded to work out 
our own salvation with fear and trembling are under this very obligation 
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of bringing our activities more and more self-consciously into conformity 
with the provisions of Holy Writ. Consequently, the aim of this symposium 
is a very practical one. Its primary purpose is not to theorize, but rather 
to suggest specific courses of action in the fields of missionary endeavor, 
education, art, recreation, politics and economics. 

God-Centered Living is divided into three main parts: 1. Calvinistic 
Action and the Church; 2. Calvinistic Action and Education; 3. Calvin- 
istic Action and the Political and Social Spheres. There is an introductory 
chapter by Dr. Clarence Bouma in which the Calvinist and Calvinism are 
set in relation to the milieu of modern life. In Dr. Bouma’s summary of 
this relation one may find clearly expressed the specific orientation of 
this book. Says Dr. Bouma: ‘‘To live for the glory of God in every relation- 
ship of life, to be a soldier for the King, to battle for the Lord, to crown 
Christ King in every legitimate realm of human endeavor — this belongs 
to the very essence of being a true, full-orbed Christian, and it is the 
Calvinist — the true Calvinist, not his caricature — who stands committed 
to this task. It is to the exposition of this ethical task for our day that 
this book would strive to make a contribution’”’ (p. 20). The performance 
of this task is twofold — ‘‘We must on the one hand enucleate the perma- 
nent and abiding moral principles expressing the will of God for human 
society from the temporary molds and patterns in which these principles 
lie embedded in the Scriptures...and on the other hand, the serious 
student of Calvinistic ethics must understand the moral forces operative 
in our modern social life and use sanctified common sense in applying the 
appropriate abiding ethical principles revealed in God’s Word to these 
modern conditions” (p. 25). 

The relation of the church itself to the solution of the problem of modern 
life is indeed a crucial question in determining the pattern which God- 
centered living will follow. It is heartening therefore to discover at the 
very outset of the book a clear and unequivocal exposition of the specific 
function of the church. Of this the Rev. Peter Van Tuinen writes: ‘“‘The 
church is the kingdom organized only from the point of view of its redemp- 
tive principle, not from the point of view of all its functions. The function 
of the church has been limited by its Founder to these activities that center 
about the ministry of the word of life... Misunderstanding on this point 
has led the liberal church away from its specific function into a variety of 
activities not properly belonging to its sphere” (p. 37). This point can 
scarcely be made too strongly in our day if we are to preserve the purity 
of the truth as the proper stimulus for God-centered activity. In accord 
with this basic principle there follow two chapters on the specific activity 
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of the church — first in the world-wide missionary enterprise and second 
in the task of evangelizing America. The latter particularly seeks to offer 
concrete suggestions for a timely presentation of the gospel in our land. 

Though the relation of the church to the solution of modern problems 
is a most vital question, it by no means represents the main burden of 
this collection of essays. It is the task of the church to proclaim the 
message of redemption, but it is the task of individual Christians to imple- 
ment the principles of the gospel in those spheres of human endeavor which 
are without the purview of the church itself. Therefore, by far the greater 
attention is paid in these discussions to Christian activity in the realms 
of education, economics and politics. The two chapters on education treat 
the question of the relation of Calvinism to the various levels of education 
rather more philosophically than the treatment given the other spheres of 
activity. By so much their effectiveness for the purposes of this symposium 
would seem to be reduced. No criticism is intended upon the intrinsic 
worth of such a consideration of principles involved — let us have more of 
it — but the primary aim of these essays is rather to draw out from such 
principles more concrete considerations and suggestions. The discussion 
of the concept of Civitas Dei is certainly a stimulating one, but one that 
fails in many respects to deal concretely with the actual working problems 
of higher education. 

Dr. Bastian Kruithof enters upon a difficult and in large measure an 
uncharted field in his chapter on ‘‘Calvinism and the Appreciation of Art’”’. 
Calvinists, as he suggests, may have a peculiar temptation to neglect or 
despise the cultivation of an aesthetic sense. ‘‘Busy at being God’s men 
and women in these varied fields, what time have we for beauty and art?” 
(p. 132). And it is certainly true that we have not given much thought to 
the implications of our faith for an enjoyment of and engaging in the field 
of the arts. It is therefore appropriate that we are here urged to consider 
the duty of employing the arts to the end of glorifying the God of glory. 
It could be wished that Dr. Kruithof had attempted to deal more at length 
with the problem of distinguishing and producing a “Christian art’, though 
he does seem to imply a personal conviction that such a distinction is not 
altogether necessary or useful. One cannot help wondering about such a 
remark as this: ‘In literature as in the other arts the Calvinist may enjoy 
beauty for beauty’s sake and, therefore, for God’s sake”’ (p. 139). 

A special word of commendation must be given to the contributors to 
part three which deals with the political and social spheres. These chapters 
embody a serious attempt to make specific applications of the Reformed 
Faith to actual problems and cases in modern American politics, business 
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and society. Each of them is relevant to the times and to the American 
scene in particular. In his essay on “Calvinism and Political Action’’ Dr. 
William Spoelhof is careful to recognize the impossibility of transplanting 
national political institutions from one country to another. Each national 
scene is a case to be considered on its own merits and requires a new and 
peculiar application of scriptural principles. ‘‘History’’, he writes, ‘‘is 
replete with illustrations of the lack of success which attends any deliberate 
attempt to borrow political and cultural institutions from one area to 
apply them to other areas. French institutions are what they are because 
they are French, and Dutch institutions are Dutch, and American institu- 
tions are American” (pp. 159f.). From this fundamental proposition 
Dr. Spoelhof goes on to consider in some detail the various alternatives 
and potentials available to the Calvinist for putting his faith into action. 

The essays dealing with the approach of the Calvinist to economic and 
social patterns and problems present the reader with considerable food for 
thought. The authors of these chapters succeed in breaking loose from 
norms of action that are merely traditional and they seek a truly Christian 
solution to peculiarly modern problems. Says Dr. Henry J. Ryskamp: 
“‘The application of these principles (7. e. of Calvinism) to actual situations 
... will be different today in a city of millions of inhabitants in which rela- 
tions are governed by contracts made possible largely by credit, and which 
are intimate, so delicately balanced that they may be suddenly and com- 
pletely upset, than it was in an agricultural economy in which buyers and 
sellers in face-to-face relations exchanged goods and services’’ (p. 189). It 
is not unusual to find in these chapters both sharp criticism of existing 
economic and social patterns and also open-minded consideration of what 
might be otherwise excluded as liberal and radical. 

It is not possible within the compass of this review to evaluate in detail 
the measure of success each contributor to this volume achieves in the task 
of applying the abiding principles of Scripture to modern life. It is possible, 
however, to voice a deep sympathy with the work of every one of them. 
Some of these chapters are a pioneer effort — belated perhaps, but most 
welcome. Every reader will not agree with every suggestion in detail, but 
every chapter should be the starting point for a great deal of thought and 
action. This is a timely and provocative book which deserves the thought- 
ful consideration of every earnest Christian — laymen and clergy alike. 
The numerous typographical errors— though disconcerting —do not 
diminish its value. 


ROBLEY J. JOHNSTON 
Middletown, Pennsylvania 
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Roland H. Bainton: The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. Boston: 
Beacon Press. 1952. xi, 276. $3.75. 


The Reformation was a movement of vivid and colorful action. 
This is a vivid and colorful book about that action. Written to be 
intelligible and interesting to the educated layman, it is successful. It 
also succeeds in raising the majority of the important questions that 
the Reformation opened. It is an excellent book for a student as well 
as a layman. 

Bainton deals first, in three chapters, with Luther and Germany. 
Then in successive chapters the Zwinglian, Anabaptist, Calvinist and 
rationalist movements are considered. The problems of defense and 
stabilization for Lutherans and Calvinists are reviewed. To the English 
situation is devoted a full and careful chapter. Henry VIII receives 
more justice than he is usually accorded. Finally there are important 
chapters on the problem of religious liberty and on the repercussions in 
the political, economic and domestic spheres. 

Bainton is a master who can condense without dehydrating. To anyone 
who likes history or theology this book is stimulating and it is fun. It 
opens with a brief survey of pre-Reformation history which is particularly 
successful with reference to the medieval period. Luther’s “essential 
note was the recovery of uncorrupted Christianity” (p. 5). His quarrel 
with Rome ‘‘was basically religious” (p. 24). His discovery was that 
“he who was without sin for our sakes became sin and so identified 
himself with sinful humanity as to take unto himself the iniquity of us 
all’ (p. 34). Interestingly, there is no clear affirmation as to Bainton’s 
judgment about when the ‘‘tower experience” occurred. What does he 
think of Saarnivaara’s recent case? 

The reviewer wonders whether there should not have been a little 
more space devoted to Luther’s view of faith and its relation to salvation. 
The discussion on page fifty seems hardly adequate. That salvation is of 
God apart from any contribution of man is made clear (p. 52). 

The need for brevity sometimes leads to statements that are misleading 
if not inaccurate. Such, in the reviewer’s opinion, are the statements 
about annates (p. 13), about the origins of the Great Schism (p. 14), 
Luther’s view of the canon of Scripture (p. 45), human depravity in 
Calvin (p. 112), the Calvinist view of the Bible and the Word of God 
(p. 117), Knox and “‘the leadership of the Solemn League and Covenant” 
(p. 181). The picture of Knox (pp. 180-182) is a stern proposition. 

Bainton makes it clear that modern secularism is not a child of the 
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Reformation but of the Enlightenment. The chapter on Calvin and 
Geneva is not long, but it is well-written and, subject to the reservations 
already expressed, excellent for the space. There is a masterpiece of 
clear condensation in the discussion of the confusion in France called 
the Wars of Religion. But the heart chapter for Bainton is the one 
dealing with religious liberty (pp. 211-227). This is a subject close to 
the enthusiasms of the reviewer also, for without it Christianity can 
never be propagated in this generation. Although the thrust is one with 
which I cannot agree at all points, it is a powerful and effective plea 
for the biblical doctrine that man is not to be persuaded of truth by 
the outward force of the civil magistrate nor by the all-dominant power 
of an ecclesiastical authority. 

The discussion of the political and economic effects of the Reform 
raises the important questions aptly and adroitly. 

This is a sparkling book to follow so closely upon Bainton’s Here I 
Stand. His years of study are now benefiting us all. The book is 
illustrated with old woodcuts in the author’s favorite style. 


PauL WooLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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